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PUITORIAL 


Business Education and Consumer Problems 





Business education is, of course, education for business. It is a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose that all business is carried on by ‘‘big business’’ or 
even that it is necessarily carried on by ‘‘businesses’’ at all. As a nation, we 
have a weakness for size. We take pride in bigness for its own sake. In our 
admiration of the ‘‘big,’’ we tend to lose our proper appreciation for the ‘‘small.’’ 
This fact has been true in business education. It has been true of work in ad- 
vanced graduate schools as well as of work on the high school level. Too much 
attention has generally been given to the affairs of large companies; too little 
attention has been given to the affairs of small-scale enterprises; far too little 
attention has been given to the affairs of consumers. 


Actually, what concerns people most directly is the personal business of 
managing their own individual or family affairs. On the high school level 
particularly, consumer problems should occupy a position of key importance in 
business education. Three reasons for this statement may be mentioned briefly. 


First, the total volume of business actually done by consumers is much 
greater than is commonly realized. Problems connected with the balancing of 
family budgets, at first sight, seem entirely insignificant beside those problems 
that are involved in the management of a giant organization like the United 
States Steel Corporation or the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Yet, the 
thirty million family units in this country will do many times more business 
in the course of a year than a dozen of the biggest of our industrial or commer- 
cial concerns. 


Second, practical training in the management of personal business affairs 
has a universal applicability for the students in our schools. All students are 
bound to be consumers, whatever else they are, and they will remain consumers 
all their lives. Education in the conduct of consumer business may be counted 
on, therefore, to have a useful relation to the real-life problems of every student 
to whom it is given. Such education is fundamental to the efficiency with 
which we all struggle to maximize the real incomes of goods and services that 
we enjoy. , 


Finally, the personalized approach to business problems has much to 
recommend it as a means of teaching students effectively the things they need 
to know if they are to make a success of their business jobs. Too many students 
at present fail to understand the simple elements of the subjects taught in 
this field because they are not familiar with the business situations in con- 
nection with which they are 
discussed. The same elemen- 
tary ideas could be better ex- 
plained in many cases by the 
use of familiar personal ex- 
periences. Then they could be 
transferred later, if and when 
the need arose, to parallel 
situations met with on the job 
in the outside business world. 
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John Cassels, Director, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 








Accounting in the Public Interest 


Part | 
The Accountant's Responsibility 


The first in a series of four radio talks given by 
Dean Collins over Station KLZ, Denver, Colorado. 


by 


Clem W. Collins 


Dean, School of Commerce 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


UNPRECEDENTED INTEREST IN ACCOUNTING. 
Events of the past two years have focused 
attention on accountants to a degree never 
before experienced, and in a manner which 
has caused much concern among the mem- 
bers of the accounting profession. For half 
a century, accountants in America have 
been building a profession based upon the 
principle of independence, upon whose 
findings and reports full reliance may be 
placed. 

Prior to the development of the account- 
ancy profession, no agency existed which 
could be relied upon for uncolored and un- 
biased facts concerning the transactions, op- 
eration, and condition of business enter- 
prises, wholly free from self-interest. With- 
out the element of dependability, the 
services of the accountant are of no value. 
Hence, the disclosure of some notorious 
cases of collusive fraud which have come to 
light, together with certain questions raised 
by public regulatory bodies, cast the shadow 
of doubt on current auditing procedure, and 
might well be expected to cause consterna- 
tion in the ranks of the profession. 

Those who followed the discussion of the 
cases which a few months ago were being 
widely commented upon in the public press, 
are aware that that is not the case. Ac- 
countants everywhere reiterated their con- 
fidence in the principles of accounting 
evolved by the profession and the tech- 
nique employed in giving effect to those 
principles. 

Only the unusual things make news. Two 
generations of accountants have reported 
the results of their investigation of all 
types of enterprises, involving all sorts of 
conditions and situations, and yet almost no 
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serious errors have come to light. This is, in 
itself, proof that the procedures employed 
by the Certified Public Accountant are 
basically sound. 


The remarkable thing is that instances of 
undetected fraud and deceit are so rare. 
The fact that they are so rare is a tribute 
to the integrity, the conscientiousness, and 
the thoroughness of the professional ac- 
countant, whose reputation and livelihood 
depend upon the uncompromising employ- 
ment of those principles. 


THE PUBLIC’S VIEW OF THE SITUATION. An in- 
teresting phase of recent developments is 
the implicit confidence which the public 
has had in accountants’ reports as indicated 
by the surprise that has been manifested 
that fraud and deceit, even of the most 
cunning type, should escape detection. It 
reveals a trust and reliance which the pro- 
fession will do its utmost to deserve. 


It is altogether possible that accountancy 
has been “oversold.” That is, a general 
belief has apparently developed that ac- 
counting procedures are, or should be, in- 
fallible. Medical science may have its 
defects; the principles of engineering may 
fail because of unforeseeable conditions; jus- 
tice may miscarry because of malevolent 
human ingenuity; and even our spiritual 
destination may be uncertain as a result of 
the diversity of human understanding and 
belief. But, in the minds of many, ac- 
countancy seems to stand as the one science 
against which the machinations of the 
human mind should not prevail. 


But when wrongdoing in business escapes 
detection, the public demands an explana- 
tion; and it is altogether proper that it 
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should. The public wants to know if the 
accountants involved in the cases were at 
fault. Did they fail to follow the procedure 
generally recognized by the profession? Are 
there conditions inherent in the organization 
of modern accounting firms which explain 
the failure to achieve full disclosure? 


If such was not the case, then the public 
wants to know if the procedures generally 
accepted and followed by the profession 
are at fault. With the utmost propriety, the 
investor, the creditor, and management it- 
self asks the question: Is there any reason 
why the accountants’ report may not be 
taken as a guarantee that statements con- 
tained therein are a true picture of the oper- 
ating results and financial condition of the 
client? If there are such reasons, what are 
they? 


THE PROFESSION’S VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
It is not my intention at this time to answer 
either of these questions. It is gratifying 
to note that for the most part, commentators 
have displayed a willingness to await the 
determination of all the facts involved in 
the cases. There are a few individuals, 
however, both without and within the pro- 
fession, who are prone to prejudge. There is 
no reason for unseemly haste either in de- 
fending or in condemning those involved, or 
the methods they have employed. Diver- 
gence of opinion has in some instances been 
expressed. This is a healthy sign, indicating 
alert, independent, and progressive thinking. 
For the most part, however, there is evidence 
of a marked uniformity of opinion as to 
proper procedure, indicating that there is a 
body of accepted principles and rules born 
of experience and proved through use to be 
sound. 


The accounting profession has long prided 
itself on a code of ethics equalled by few 
other professions. Realizing that its success 
rests solely on faith in its integrity and skill, 
it is fully prepared to take whatever steps 
are appropriate, and the members of the 
profession, as well as the public, are being 
fully informed of the facts and the action 
taken by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 

Accountancy is young and progressive. It 
can no more conform to stereotyped and 
dogmatic rules than can business which it 
serves. Accountancy may be said to be a 
phase of applied economics. As the economic 
forces which direct the destinies of business 
become better understood, accounting pro- 
cedures may be expected to be modified 
and amplified. The accounting profession 
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does not claim to be perfect. It believes 
that its methods which have stood the test 
of time and experience are fundamentally 
sound, but if, as a result of experience and 
the review that is being made of current 
practice, it is found that its methods may be 
improved, the profession may be relied on to 
make those improvements. It must be 
borne in mind that auditing procedures, as 
well as business methods, are constantly in a 
state of evolution; hence, amended proce- 
dures adopted for the future should not be 
viewed as necessarily casting reflection on 
procedures employed in the past. In social 
science, aS in medical science, research is 
constantly expanding the field of knowledge 
and improving on what was formerly con- 
sidered good practice. 

There is much evidence that the public 
misunderstands the nature and the purpose 
of accountants’ reports. So far the courts 
have, in the main, given the proper construc- 
tion to such reports, but there are continued 
attempts to hold accountants liable as 
guarantors. There is entirely too great a 
tendency to read the accountant’s report, 
Chinese fashion, by beginning at the end, 
with this important difference: The reader 
too often does not read beyond the signature. 
If he finds the name of an accounting firm at- 
tached, especially if it is a firm he knows 
and in which he has confidence, he is satisfied 
and assumes that everything is in order, 
and that every figure in the report may be 
taken at face value. However, the report 
may be full of warning signals and quali- 
fications. 

As previously stated, it is still not under- 
stood that accounting is not an exact 
science which is able to produce a statement 
of exact values. The accountant’s report is, 
in essence, nothing more than an opinion. 
It is, in practically all cases, a reliable 
opinion, but it is none the less an opinion. 
The accountant’s training, skill, and ex- 
perience enables him to interpret accurately 
the records and the transactions which 
they reflect, with rare exception. But at 
some point, reliance must be put on some 
factor which is incapable of complete verifi- 
cation, and there must be a certain degree 
of reliance on human integrity. Experience 
has proved that with few exceptions the 
opinion of the Certified Public Accountant 
may be relied upon in such cases, but it 
should be better understood that his report 
is, nevertheless, an opinion. 

There have been a few instances in re- 
cent months where certain writers and 
officials, whose utterance have come to the 
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attention of a considerable number of 
readers, have seen fit to make assertions 
bearing broad and uncomplimentary in- 
ferences involving the entire accounting 
profession. This is but a natural result of 
the human tendency to jump at conclusions 
without being in possession of all the facts. 
The accounting profession believes it is 
worthy of the confidence reposed in it by 
the public and it will stoutly defend itself 
against unfair attempts to destroy that 
confidence. 

CODIFICATION OF ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES. Ac- 
countants are expected to state in their 
certificates that their clients have kept their 
records and compiled their statements in 
accordance with accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. As yet, no complete official statement 
of accounting principles or procedure is in 
existence. This fact has led to considerable 
discussion among the members of the ac- 
counting profession and questions on the 
part of the laity as to what constitutes this 
“‘bible,” so to speak, which guides account- 
ants in the practice of their profession. It 
has given rise to doubts on the part of some 
as to whether there is such a set of prin- 
ciples. How can any accountant say that 
his clients’ books have been kept in ac- 
cordance with “accepted accounting prin- 
ciples” when no one can state authorita- 
tively what these principles are? 

The casual observer may conclude from 
this that there are no such principles and 
that the task which lies before the ac- 
countants is that of laying down, through 
some official agency, the rules of procedure 
which, in the future, will guide accounting 
practice. There is no question that the 
public is entitled to know what accountants 
do and how they do it. However, the idea 
that there is no body of principles or pro- 
cedures uniformly understood and followed 
by the profession is entirely erroneous. 
Accountants understand the principles well 
and employ them in their practice. What is 
needed is not the development of accounting 
principles but their codification. Change of 
accounting and auditing methods is not so 
much the need, as some observers suggest, 
but rather a better understanding of just 
what the scope of an accounting investiga- 
tion is, what assurances the accountant in- 
tends to give, and what responsibilities he 
can reasonably be expected to assume. 

It seems obvious that minimum audit 
procedure should be established and that it 
should be made known to all interested 
persons. Complete audits are seldom made. 
The cost of such audits would be prohibitive 
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and the values questionable. In practically 
all cases, well-organized tests are quite as 
effective and as revealing as complete 
verifications, and the policy of testing has 
become an established practice among ac- 
countants. It is doubtful if those people 
who use accountants’ reports fully under- 
stand this fact. 

The procedure generally followed in mak- 
ing commercial audits has been published 
by the American Institute of Accountants 
for the guidance of accountants and for 
the information of the public. A _ special 
committee of the Institute, aided by a well- 
organized research staff, is now studying 
this publication to see if further improve- 
ment can be made. Similar audit procedures 
have been evolved for the audit of certain 
types of governmental units. 

Possibly greater publicity should be 
given to these publications in order that 
the layman may better understand the 
scope of audits, but the accountant looks 
upon such outlines as the minimum require- 
ments to be amplified as needed. Similarly, 
the failure to follow the outline completely 
calls for explanation. If these publications 
are used in this manner, and if they are 
understood, the confidence of the public 
and the security of the accountant will be 
improved. 


CONCLUSION. In conclusion I should like to 
state that the Certified Public Accountant’s 
greatest asset is his reputation for relia- 
bility. To protect that reputation, the 
accountant must possess both integrity and 
skill. The organized profession has set 
entrance standards calculated to eliminate 
the dishonest and the unprepared applicants. 
As in other professions, this protective 
machinery does not function 100 per cent, 
but the extremely few instances of bad 
faith bear witness to its efficiency, and the 
public accountant’s own self-interest pro- 
vides the incentive to keep his record 
untarnished. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by 
Haynes, Broom, and Hardaway 
A new book dealing entirely and completely with tests 
and measurements as applied to business education. It is 
intended as a textbook, but it is valuable as a personal 


reference book. It includes examples of tests, methods of 
improving tests, and it explains the kinds of tests available. 


List price $2.40, subject to usual school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


Cincinnati New York 
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Modern Consumer Education Trends 


by 


Harry D. Smith 
Central High School 
Paterson, New Jersey 


VIEWPOINT OF THE INTELLIGENT MERCHAN- 
pisER. Intelligent merchandising, backed by 
a sincere desire to serve the community 
catered to, becomes vitally important for 
success in a retail business. Likewise, co- 
operation with, and services to, retail mer- 
chants help toward successful wholesale busi- 
ness relationships. 


Not only must the merchant or the owner 
be thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of his business, but he should also train and 
educate the sales force of the concern. In 
the bulletin, Retail Store Problems, the ad- 
vantage to the retailer of educating the 
firm’s sales force is shown in the following 
statement: 


The retailer’s need of an efficient sales force is the | 
basic reason for educating his employees to sell. | 
In order to continue in business at all under condi- 
tions of present-day competition, a retailer must 
give constant attention to details which tend to in- 
crease sales and reduce costs. An establishment well 
filled with merchandise is of no profit to a retailer 
until the merchandise is sold; and securing an archi- 
tect to plan a building more attractive than his 
neighbor’s, an expert to buy stock, and displayers to 
arrange merchandise skillfully—all this preparation 
for the purpose of making sales is of little advantage 
to the retailer if he permits the final act of selling to 
be performed by more or less indifferent clerks.! 


The forward-looking viewpoint of the mer- 
chant was also aptly expressed on the subject 
of consumer demand by Michael Schaap, 
president of Bloomingdale Brothers Depart- 
ment store, New York City, when he says: 


The basis of successful retailing today is the per- 
ception in advance of consumer demand. We cannot 
all be prophets. Certainly, we cannot always 
prophesy correctly, yet the success of the retailer 
will be largely in ratio to the success with which he 
can forecast what the public wants. This is what the 
department store buyer must learn and this is his 
job if he enters the market, but the keenest of 
modern competition is such that he must learn to 
go a step beyond this. There are times when he must 
not be satisfied with what he finds in the market, for 
his competitors find the same thing. In the race for 
sales, if all merchants sell the same merchandise, 
prices are forced down to a point where business be- 
comes unprofitable. This gives rise to what is known 
as “creative” merchandising. The merchant must be 


taught to sense not only what the consumer wants, 
but also what he would want if he could get it at the 
price he can afford to pay, and the merchant must 
work with the manufacturer to produce it. Thus an 
original design of glassware evolved by our glass- 
ware buyer and the manufacturer resulted in many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of sales which could 
never have been produced with the conventional 
designs offered in the market. Children’s black- 
boards are no novelty, yet a little idea of our toy 
buyer enabled the manufacturer, without additional 
expense, to produce a blackboard which could be used 
as a desk and which resulted in the sale of 21,000 in 
one Christmas season. It is this type of original 
thinking which must make the successful merchant 
of today and tomorrow.” 


The modern intelligent merchant realizes 
that his success depends upon such factors as 
a sincere desire to serve the store’s clientele, 
a thorough acquaintance with the details of 
the particular business considered, a sales 
force that is both trained and educated, and 
a forward-looking perception that treads on- 
ward in advance of consumer demand. 


Besides these factors, our successful mer- 
chant of today appreciates the two-way bene- 
fits of consumer education because, as 
stated in an editorial of The American 
Consumer: 


There are natural reasons for consumer education, 
and they invite the full co-operation and assistance 
of all business elements. In some instances the invi- 
tation is being accepted, but in most cases there is a 
hesitancy due perhaps to a feeling that consumer 
activity is unfriendly, or that it is the work of a few 
“top” agitators, or that it is a fad to pass when a new 
idea is taken up by a changing public interest. 
Business leaders who thus gauge the move for con- 
sumer education display a lack of understanding of 
the country’s most important development in 
decades.* 


And, continuing in this vein, the editorial 
writer of The American Consumer concludes 
with the following statement: 


Consumer education helps both buyer and seller. 
It permits them to understand the needs and prob- 
lems of each. It brings those natural allies together. 
It offers consumers their greatest opportunity to get 
more and better things for the money they spend. It 
offers business its greatest opportunity to develop new 
and greater support from a vast and intelligent buy- 
ing public.‘ 


1Retail Store Problems, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington, D. C.: Department of Commerce, 1926), 


?Michael Schaap, 
(Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.), 
wo-Way Benefits of Consumer Eduestion.” 7 
October, 1938), p. 1. 
‘Loc. cit. 
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“Trends in Marketing,” <u y and Marketing Occupations in the penihe school, Monograph No. 27 


The American Consumer (New York City: Consumer Publications, Inc., 
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THE MODERN CONSUMER'S BOOKSHELF. 
Mention has been made of the fact that the 
intelligent merchant realizes that his success 
depends upon such factors as a sincere de- 
sire to serve the establishment’s clientele, a 
thorough acquaintance with the details of 
that business, a well-trained and educated 
sales force, a forward-looking perception 
treading in advance of consumer demand, 
and a proper appreciation of the two-way 
benefits of consumer education. This real- 
ization becomes exceedingly vivid when the 
modern merchant views the numerous 
easily accessible publications available on 
commodity buying and other consumer 
problems. 


The extent of such consumer literature 
has been indicated in a one hundred-page 
pamphlet issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office at a nominal price. The pamphlet 
is entitled Consumers’ Bookshelf—A Bibli- 
ography of Publications on Commodity Buying 
and Other Consumer Problems, and it is pre- 
pared by the Consumer’s Counsel Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Consumers’ Project, United 
States Department of Labor.’ Even the 
modern merchant is both amazed and en- 
lightened when he sees the subjects covered 
in this bibliography. 

These subjects are summarized as follows: 


COMMODITIES 
Buying in General 
Clothing and Textiles 


Clothing— 


Care, Repair, and Remodeling 
Children’s 

Construction 

Men’s 

Shoes 

Women’s 

General 


Textiles— 


General 

Blankets 

Curtains and Draperies 
Linens 

Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Silk and Rayon 

Silks 

Slip Covers 

Towels 


Foods 
General 
Bread 
Cereals 
Dairy Products (General, Eggs, Milk) 
Diet and Nutrition 


‘Consumers’ Bookshelf—A Bibliography of Publications on Commodit 
Counsel Series, Publication No. 4 (Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
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Food Preservation 


Fruits and Vegetables (Canned, Fresh) 


Meats 
Sea Foods 


Household Equipment 


General 

Beds 

Cutlery 

Electrical Equipment 

Furniture 

Home Heating 
Equipment 

Ironing Equipment 


Other Commodities 


Antiseptics 

Automobiles 

Automotive Equipment 

Bedding 

Cleaning Supplies 

Cosmetics 

Dentifrices 

Dinnerware 

Disinfectants 

Drainpipe Cleaners 

Farms 

Fire Protection 
Equipment 

Fuel 

Garden Equipment 

Inks 


Kitchen Utensils 

Laundry Equipment 

Pressure Cookers 

Refrigerators 

Sewing Equipment 

Stoves (Electric, Gas, 
Kerosene) 

Vacuum Cleaners 


Jewelry 

Leather 

Lighting Equipment 

Liquors 

Lumber 

Mouthwashes 

Paints and Varnishes 

Petroleum Products 

Pillows 

Polishes 

Radio 

Rugs, Carpets, and 
Linoleum 

School Supplies 

Silverware 

Toothbrushes 


RELATED CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
Budgeting 
Consumer Credit 
Exhibit Material 
Health (General, Plans for Medical Care, Quackery) 
Home Maintenance and Repair 
Home Planning 
Standards, Grades, and Labels 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS OF CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


United States Office of Education Material 

State Department of Education and State University 
Materials 

Other Aids for Teachers 


A mere glance at the foregoing partial list 
of present-day consumer literature indicates 
a phenomenal growth in the demand for 
consumer education. This demand has 
arisen not only in consumer co-operative 
groups and innumerable independent adult 
consumer organizations, but it has also 
arisen among students in colleges, junior 
colleges, and high schools. What makes this 
situation all the more interesting is the fact 
that consumer education is considered as a 
social-business subject devoid of vocational 
implications. 

MODERN CONSUMER EDUCATION. Consumers’ 
Guide, a magazine issued monthly by the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, and the 


Buying and Other Consumer Problems, Consumer’s 
ocuments, Government Printing Office), 1937. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington, 
D. C., contains in each issue the following 
statement which is headed “Our Point of 
View”: 


The Consumer’s Guide believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the Consumer’s Guide emphasizes the 
consumers’ right to full and correct information on 
prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and 
efficiency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers 
in making wise and economical purchases by report- 
ing changes in prices and costs of food and farm 
commodities. It relates these changes to develop- 
ments in the agricultural and general programs of 
national recovery. It reports on co-operative efforts 
which are being made by individuals and groups of 
consumers to obtain the greatest possible value for 
their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is 
dependent upon the consuming power of the people. 
Likewise, the consumer depends upon the sustained 
producing power of agriculture. The common in- 
terests of consumers and of agriculture far outweigh 
diversity of interests. 

While the Consumer’s Guide makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce, the point of view expressed in its pages 
does not necessarily reflect official policy but is a 
presentation of governmental and nongovernmental 
measures looking toward the advancement of con- 
sumers’ interests. 


This general adult educational angle of 
consumer education is likewise aptly ex- 
pressed editorially in the concluding para- 
graph of the editorial, “Two-Way Benefits 
of Consumer Education,” which appeared in 
The American Consumer.® 

In the same issue of The American Con- 
sumer, Mrs. Kenneth C. Frazier, president 
of the Southside Association of Consumers, 
Dallas, Texas, says: 

I’d like to see every mother and father visit con- 
sumer education classes at the school. And Id like 
to see every youngster invited as an occasional guest 
at his mother’s consumer study group meetings. In 


scarcely any other field can such gains be made by 
having the family act as a unit.’ 


The actual school situation is represented 
in Consumer Education, A News Letter by 


the following answer to the question, “Who 
We Are”: 


The Institute for Consumer Education has been 
established to assist in carrying forward whatever 
educational developments promise to be most help- 
ful to rank-and-file consumers, both as individuals 
and as members of any advanced economic com- 
munity. 

Its activities include: establishing a well-equipped 
consumer library open to anyone interested; courses 
at Stephens College; a consumer’s clinic for students 
and adults; preparing school study materials and 
adult study materials; publishing a monthly news 
letter and a series of popular booklets on consumer 


*Loc. cit. 


problems; sponsoring research projects; and organ- 

izing a national conference of leaders in consumer 

= to be held at the Institute headquarters in 
pril. 

The affairs of the Institute are freely open to 
public scrutiny. 

The Institute was organized entirely by educators 
holding the consumer point of view. The need for 
work in this field was indicated by a study made for 
Stephens College in 1922 by Dr. W. W. Charters, 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University. A project based on his 
findings was presented by President J. M. Wood of 
Stephens College to the Alfred P. Sloan Economic 
Foundation, Inc., early in 1936. Harold S. Sloan, 
director of the foundation, knowing of the need from 
years of work as a professor of economics in New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair, approved 
the idea and has since given much thought to the 
progress and setup of the Institute.® 


The same issue of this pamphlet contains 
the following statement on the well-known 
Harap Survey of consumer education: 


A comprehensive survey on courses in consumer 
education came off the press in October, when Henry 
Harap of George Peabody Teachers’ College pub- 
lished the latest results of a long-time study, covering 
seventy-one courses. 

These came from high schools, colleges, and adult 
education classes, and were listed under a wide range 
of different subjects. Of the high school courses 
studied, Harap found that the greater number fell 
in the business department; at the college level, home 
economics led the field; and in the adult department, 
consumer courses were listed in the economics de- 
partment. 

Judging from the variety of course titles in the 
group studied, all emphasized broad training, eco- 
nomic buying, and household problems. Especially 
at the college level was there a noticeable emphasis 
on consumption in course titles. A few of the phrases 
around which the seventy-one most often grouped 
themselves were: consumers’ goods, consumers’ 
services, general buying problems, consumers’ finan- 
cial problems, the consumer and government, con- 
sumer organization, the consumer and public welfare, 
and principles of consumption.® 


The article cont:nued with the statement 
that the survey showed that secondary 
schools tended to emphasize consumers’ 
goods. College courses neglected consumers’ 
goods and laid stress on problems of public 
welfare, consumer organization, and prin- 
ciples of consumption. Adult courses treated 
consumers’ goods with a slightly inadequate 
consideration of finance and a serious neg- 
lect of consumers’ courses. The secondary 
and adult courses, however, were superior to 
college courses in area of consumption from 
the standpoint of immediate practical value. 
Professor Harap deplored the neglect of such 
important services as communication, trans- 
portation, light and power, and recreation. 

(Concluded on page 48) 


™rs. Kenneth C, Frazier, “Mrs. Consumer Thinks Out Loud,” The American Consumer (New York City: Consumer Pub- 


lications, Inc., October, 1938), p. 9. 
“Wh 


o We Are,” Consumer Education, A News Letter (Columbia, Missouri: Stephens College, January, 1939), p. 1. 


‘Ibid. pp. 1 and 5. 
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The Place of Distributive Education in the 
Field of General Education 


by 


C. A. Barringer 
Head of Commercial Department 
North Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Tue public in general, and, in 
particular, young people who are just out of 
school and seeking their first jobs, are 
questioning the value of our educational 
setup. Young people have always been told 
that education is the all-important thing. 
They have listened to the advice of parents 
and teachers as to the importance of going 
to school. They have been told that if they 
wanted to succeed, regardless of the occupa- 
tion they chose, it was necessary for them to 
go to school. The grammar school teacher 
sold them the importance of high school; 
high school teachers sold them the value of a 
college education. The pecuniary value of 
education has been explained to them and 
it has been offered as a reason why they 
should go to school. They have listened to 
learned discussions to the effect that it is 
impossible to be good citizens unless they 
went to school for a sufficient length of time. 
Yet, hundreds and thousands of these same 
young people who have taken the advice of 
their elders and remained in school to 
graduate, find that business and industry 
are not overanxious to give them the op- 
portunity to participate. 

After weeks and months of futile effort 
to find employment, young people are 
questioning the validity of the advice given 
them by parents and teachers concerning 
education. In the past, commercial educa- 
tion has accomplished more than any other 
type of education in giving young people a 
start in life. For a long time, young people 
have realized this, and they have been 
crowding into the commercial department. 
A large percentage of those students who en- 
rolled in the commercial department have 
been disillusioned. A number of causes 
have contributed to this disillusionment. On 
the secondary level, the average commercial 
department has confined its efforts to train- 
ing for clerical positions. As a result, there 
has been an oversupply of beginners in 
office occupations. A large number of 
students have selected the commercial cur- 
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riculum by a process of elimination. They 
were not particularly attracted to the com- 
mercial department, but its curriculum was 
more attractive than the curriculum of the 
other departments. The so-called “evil of 
dumping” has had its effect. School ad- 
ministrators too frequently have made it a 
practice to persuade students of low ability 
to select the commercial curriculum. Stu- 
dents who fail in other departments are 
often transferred to the commercial depart- 
ment on the theory that the commercial 
curriculum is easier than the curriculum in 
other departments. 

A review of the studies made of what 
commercial students do after graduation 
shows that a large percentage of them are 
engaged as salespeople in various types of 
businesses. In a study which I made in 1933, 
it was found that 20.3 per cent of all high 
school graduates of the commercial depart- 
ments in Fulton County, Georgia, who were 
employed, were engaged in retail selling. 
This was true despite the fact that retailing 
was not included in the commercial cur- 
riculum. The only effort to prepare students 
for these positions was a_one-semester 
course in general salesmanship. Students 
who study stenography and bookkeeping for 
two years and then find that their major ac- 
tivities consist of selling, suffer a mental re- 
action which is detrimental to proper ad- 
justment in their vocational activities. They 
feel that they have failed. Their major 
training has been for office work, but when 
they are not able to obtain this kind of 
employment, they have to resort to, what 
they consider, a “‘second best.” 

The present administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has made businessmen conscious 
of the importance of getting purchasing 
power into the hands of people who need the 
products and services of business. How to do 
this has occupied the attention of the most 
capable men of our time. The average person 
could use a great deal more of a large 
variety of commodities and services of busi- 
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ness if they were placed within his reach. 
More efficient methods of distribution will 
help to solve the problem. By decreasing 
the cost of distribution, the consumer would 
be able to buy more, thus making it possible 
to decrease production cost by taking ad- 
vantage of increased volume. 

The various departments of business are 
all important, and it is doubtful if any one 
department can be considered to be more 
important than any other. The old proverb 
that a chain is only as strong as the weakest 
link applies to business. Considering busi- 
ness as a whole, it is apparent that distribu- 
tion is the weak link. The major problem of 
businessmen today is not how to produce 
more, but how to find a market for their 
products. The amount that can be pro- 
duced is determined by how much can be 
sold. 

It is easier to make things than to sell 
them. This is due, at least in part, to the 
fact that in manufacturing we deal with 
materials that do not change. If we perform 
an operation on a piece of steel or wood today 
and it produces a certain result, we can ex- 
pect the same result at any time in the 
future if the same operation is repeated. 
When selling, we deal with human beings 
and environments which are changeable. It 
has been said that human nature does not 
change. This is, no doubt, true in a sense, 
but it is also true that human behavior does 
change and the change in behavior of people 
makes it necessary for business to make 
changes in order to meet the needs of the 
new modes of living that are adopted. 

Distribution is the phase of business that 
is claiming the major attention of a large 
number of businessmen today. The men en- 
gaged in this vast phase of business are the 
ones who determine the success or the failure 
of our present economic setup. If these men 
fail, the whole machinery stops. There is 
no need to produce goods unless a successful 
plan is devised to distribute them. The 
problem of distribution is to get the highest 
quality and quantity of goods in the hands 
of the consumer with the least amount of 
waste and at a net profit. 

Distribution includes a wide variety of ac- 
tivities and services. One of the most im- 
portant steps in distribution is to find out 
what people want. There has been some 
confusion as to the proper use of terms used 
to describe the activities in the movement 
of goods from producer to ultimate con- 
sumer. Marketing seems to be the accepted 


term to use in describing the activities in 
moving goods from the producer to the 
dealer, while merchandising is the term 
usually used to describe the activities of the 
dealer in disposing of goods to the consumer. 
Distribution seems to be an all-inclusive 
term used to describe any activity in getting 
goods and services from the producer to the 
consumer. 

The United States Office of Education 
defines distributive occupations as follows: 
“Distributive occupations are those followed 
by workers directly engaged in merchandis- 
ing activities, or in direct contact with 
buyers and sellers when—(a) distributing to 
consumers, retailers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and others the products of farm and in- 
dustry; (b) managing, operating, or conduct- 
ing a commercial service or personal service 
business, or selling the services of such a 
business.””! 

Progress in distribution has been more 
rapid since about 1920. Production had been 
accelerated to meet war-time requirements. 
Manufacturers were able to produce more 
than they could sell. They looked for means 
of increasing sales volume. The chain store 
was brought into prominence. Many manu- 
facturers established their own retail stores; 
other manufacturers, who had formerly sold 
their products to wholesalers or to jobbers, 
began selling exclusively to dealers. Other 
manufacturers went still further and sold 
direct to the consumer. It was about this 
time that the mail order business reached 
its peak. Good roads and automobiles were 
factors which contributed to the decline in 
mail order business. 

Generally speaking, the consumer wel- 
comes any change that will decrease the cost 
of the goods he buys. One of the significant 
developments in distribution in recent years 
has been the changes that have taken place 
in the wholesale or in the jobbing field. 
Large jobbers who formerly employed many 
salesmen and who covered a large territory, 
now limit their activities to a much smaller 
territory and employ fewer salesmen. Auto- 
mobiles, good roads, “hand to mouth buy- 
ing,” and a desire on the part of the manu- 
facturer to sell his goods more aggressively 
than the jobber was selling them, are factors 
which contributed to this change. 

One of the most important factors con- 
tributing to the success of any plan of dis- 
tribution is the individual efficiency of the 
salesman. It is in this phase of the problem 
that commercial education can make its 


_ Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 1 (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency), 1937. 
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largest contribution. As I have pointed out, 
a large number of graduates from high 
school commercial departments engage in 
some selling activity. Yet, it is the exception 
rather than the rule when we find an ade- 
quate training program for those students 
who will make their living by selling. Some 
few schools, including both the high schools 
and the colleges, are doing outstanding work 
in preparing their graduates for selling posi- 
tions. Other schools should realize the op- 
portunities for their graduates in selling and 
they should set up programs that will give 
adequate training. No attempt will be made 
here to outline a program to give such 
training, but I shall try to point out in a 
general way the requirements and the op- 
portunities offered. 


One of the greatest problems of mer- 
chandising is to obtain good salespeople. In 
the past, businessmen have been unable to 
get a sufficient number of trained salesmen 
from the schools to meet their requirements. 
They have endeavored to solve the problem 
by employing the most likely prospects and 
by giving them the necessary training. Other 
firms resort to hiring a large number of 
men and go to the expense of breaking them 
in so that they may get a few good salesmen. 
The turnover in certain lines of business, 
notably the insurance business, is appalling. 
In many businesses, the turnover is as high 
as 400 per cent a year. A more careful 
selection of the people employed would aid 
in decreasing the number of failures. Many 
salesmen are not educable for psychological 
or educational reasons. This is particularly 
true of the individuals who think that they 
know it all or of those who believe that 
their ages and experiences are self-sufficient. 
Firms that find it necessary to give their 
salesmen a course of training will do well to 
avoid these types when selecting additional 
salespeople. Schools that will set up an 
adequate program for preparing salesmen 
will perform a valuable service to their 
students and to business. 


Most commercial teachers who have de- 
voted time and thought to the problem, 
agree that the most promising field for 
schools on the secondary level is retail 
selling. 


The seven cardinal objectives of secondary 
education generally accepted by educators 
are: 


1. Health 

2. Worthy home membership 

3. Command of fundamental processes 
4. Vocation 
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5. Citizenship 
6. Worthy use of leisure 
7. Ethical character 


The real problem is to determine where 
the emphasis should be placed. Should al! 
these objectives be given equal emphasis 
in the curriculum, or should we place our 
major emphasis on one or more of these 
objectives and leave the others to take care 
of themselves? If we can turn out graduates 
who are proficient in performing the services 
for which society is willing to pay, we shall 
have gone a long way in aiding the other 
objectives. In the past, too much emphasis 
has been placed on “worthy use of leisure.” 


When employment possibilities are few, 
greater effort should be made in discovering 
and in training for the fields that do offer 
opportunities. Selling generally offers more 
possibilities than any other field of endeavor. 
The opportunities in selling are sufficient to 
attract students with the greatest selling 
ability. Young people should be informed of 
these opportunities and they should be 
given the necessary training to assure them 
of getting a good start. Whether he repre- 
sents the producer, the jobber, the whole- 
saler, the commission merchant, or the re- 
tailer, the salesman’s services are indispen- 
sable. During the depression years when 
thousands of people were out of employment 
and other people had suffered drastic reduc- 
tions in their pay, many salesmen earned 
good incomes with little effort. Gerald 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, says, “The most important step 
in business is understanding and catering to 
the ultimate consumer.” 


The young man or woman who solves 
the selling problem in any business or in- 
dustry can name his or her own salary. The 
greater the surplus of economic goods, the 
greater the need for efficient salesmen. The 
importance of good salesmanship increases 
as more efficient production methods are 
put into use. The inability to sell what is 
produced will cause a depression or a 
“recession” in any country or community. 

Schools that are interested in preparing 
their students for economic efficiency should 
not overlook the possibilities in the selling 
field. In merchandising establishments, a 
large percentage of the executive positions 
are filled by men and women who started 
their careers as salesmen. 


Never in the history of merchandising has 
such a high premium been placed on good 
salesmanship. Competition has forced retail 
stores to consider the customers’ likes and 
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dislikes and to use every means of pleasing 
them. 

The opportunities for promotion for the 
retail salesman is as good as, if not better 
than opportunities in other lines of endeavor. 
The most common avenues of promotion for 
the retail salesman are: from salesman to 
stock clerk; from stock clerk to assistant 
buyer or floor supervisor; from assistant 
buyer to buyer; from buyer to merchandise 
manager. For salesmen who have developed 
the ability to write, there is the possibility 
of promotion to the advertising department. 
All large department stores employ compari- 
son shoppers whose duties are to visit 
competing stores and to collect information 
concerning prices, goods sold, and methods 
of attracting and pleasing customers. The 
experience gained by the comparison shopper 
opens a number of attractive promotional 
opportunities. Training in salesmanship is 
valuable for the comparison shopper. 

Most retail stores are undermanned. Their 
services are deficient in many respects. 
Efficient personal service is being sought as 
never before by customers, and employers 
are placing a higher value on it than ever 
before. Never has there been such a high 
premium placed on good salesmanship. 
Better salaries are being paid, and other 
advantages and opportunities are being 
offered to attract better employees. 

The United States Census reports show 
that there was an increase of more than 70 
per cent in the number of salespeople em- 
ployed from 1920 to 1930. According to 
Emick, “when 9 per cent of all workers in 
the country between 14 and 24 years of age 
are employed in selling and other distribu- 
tive activities, then the numbers being pre- 
pared for these occupations seem entirely 
inadequate. The census data indicate that 
in the year 1930, at least 120,000 youth at 
ages 18 and 19 were entering selling and 
other distributive occupations; and 130,000 
more at ages of 20-24. Hence, the 10,000 or 
less enrolled in secondary school classes pre- 
paring somewhat effectively through a co- 
operative school and employment schedule 
was far less than one-tenth of the number of 
high school age actually employed that year 
in stores.’ Selling offers opportunities for 
both boys and girls. Girls, however, should 
be especially interested in retail selling as a 
vocation. 

In the average commercial department, 
most of the girls are preparing for steno- 
graphic positions. The supply of stenog- 


raphers is greater than the demand. As I 
have pointed out, a great many students 
who have been trained for stenographic and 
other clerical positions find that their only 
opportunity for employment is in selling. 
Would it not be better to give these young 
people a good, comprehensive course in re- 
tail selling that would not only fit them for 
their initial jobs, but that would also give 
them greater opportunity for advancement? 


Women are naturally endowed with 
many of the qualities that make good sales 
people. Women, as a rule, are more inter- 
ested in people than men. Interest in 
people is a necessary quality for successful 
salespeople. Women are also inherently 
more honest and conscientious than men. 
They have an intuitive faculty for surmising 
the interest of others; they are natural 
actors, and they are more tactful than 
men. With these natural qualifications to 
begin with, it is surprising that more has 
not been done to give young women the 
necessary training to assure their success in 
this field. The salaries received by women 
engaged in selling are larger than the salaries 
received by other groups, with the possible 
exception of women who are engaged in the 
professions. Women are succeeding in ‘all 
types of selling jobs. The greatest number, 
however, find that the retail store offers 
them the greatest opportunities. The va- 
riety of goods and services offered by large 
department stores is sufficient to offer op- 
portunities to women of many types of 
ability. 

Specialty selling appeals to many women. 
The opportunity to earn a large income and 
to budget her time to fit her individual 
taste and requirements are some of the 
things that make this type of selling at- 
tractive. While specialty selling offers un- 
limited opportunities, young and inexperi- 
enced salesmen should not be encouraged to 
enter this field. The chance of success in 
specialty selling will be increased if the 
salesman knows the fundamentals of sales- 
manship, and if he serves an apprenticeship 
as a retail salesman. 


It has been said that 85 per cent of the 
ultimate consumer buying of the United 
States is done by women. Women know 
better than men what women want and 
they are in a position to cater to these 
wants. Loyalty to sex and the absence of 
hesitancy in explaining her wants are some 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Glenn Oscar Emick, Cooperative Training in Retail Selling in The Public Secondary Schools, Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 186 (Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1936), p. 13. 
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The Commercial Department Goes to College 


by 
Nora S. Stosz 


Wichita, Kansas 





REcENTLY the department of com- 
merce of Wichita High School North was 
featured at the Wichita City Teachers’ 
Association broadcast over Station KFH. 
Four different approaches were used in car- 
rying out the original radio skit that was 
presented. These four approaches were: 


1. Betty Bassett, a senior at North High, repre- 
sented the high school students then enrolled for 
commercial subjects. 


2. Allen McDonald represented students who fail to 
see the opportunities awaiting those students who 
take commercial subjects while in high school. 


3. Esther Mullikin, a commerce major at Wichita 
University, represented students who have pre- 
pared themselves so that they may attend college 
by making practical application of their knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting acquired while 
in high school. 


4. Ralph McKibbin, a former Wichita High School 
“Redskin” and at present one of the accountants 
of Lunsford-Barnes and Company, Certified 
Public Accountants in Wichita, represented that 
“happy combination” of college preparatory and 
commercial graduate who has completed his 
college work and who is now a successful busi- 
nessman. 

Allen: Betty, you are president of the Girl Reserves 
and a member of the Student Council at North High, 
aren’t you? 

Betty: I am your humble servant, Allen. 


Allen: Well, then, you must be considered a person of 
good judgment and clear understanding with regard 
to matters of importance. Yet, I can’t understand 
for the life of me why you decided to go on with your 
shorthand and typewriting this second semester. I 
thought possibly you had enrolled for those subjects 
the first semester out of a woman’s curiosity. Now 
that you are continuing your study of them, there 
must be a reason. 


Betty: There are many reasons, Allen. First and fore- 
most, I find business subjects extremely fascinating, 
as well as thoroughly practical. 

Allen: Surely, Betty, you don’t mean to tell me that 
you are foregoing your chance of attending college 
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because of a passing fancy—something intriguing and 
fascinating for the moment! 


Betty: Allen, I fear that you are just as prejudiced 
against business subjects as are many other students. 
You fail to see the wonderful opportunities awaiting 
those students who are wise enough to see the “hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

Allen: You'll be sorry next fall, Betty, when we college 
preparatory students will be swinging off to college 
and you will be hurrying to your office work with 
pencil and notebook, with no opportunity for ad- 
vancement or recognition. Poor working girl! 


Betty: Poor working girl! Say, what about the college 
loafer! But, seriously, Allen, did it ever occur to you 
that many students would not be able to attend 
college if they were not given an opportunity to work 
their way through college by one way or another? 
I happen to be one of those students and I am pre- 
paring myself so that I shall be doing enjoyable 
office work to finance my way through college instead 
of finding it necessary to do janitorial work. 


Allen: That is food for thought, Betty. But tell me, 
do you know any students who are attending college 
“‘via the shorthand route’’? 


Betty: There are lots of students who owe their oppor- 
tunity of receiving a college education to their work- 
ing knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. My 
friend, Esther Mullikin of Wichita University, is 
here this afternoon to testify to that statement. 


Esther: I am glad to have this opportunity to add my 
word of encouragement and commendation to what 
Betty has just told you. Today, as I look back over my 
high school days, I am convinced that my decision to 
enroll for shorthand, typewriting, and accounting 
while I was in high school, was one of my wisest 
decisions. I should never have been able to attend 
college if it had not been for my knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting. 


Allen: Say, I believe this is going to be as interesting as 
a front page story. Let’s have it, Esther! 


Esther: I am a senior at Wichita University and during 
my four years there, I have worked on an average 
of ten hours a week in Dean Wilkie’s office. At 
present, I am also assisting Miss Ricketts, the 
secretarial training teacher at Wichita University, 
working six hours a week. 


Betty: But, Esther, when do you find time to study 
with so much office work to do? 
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Esther: I have learned the art of budgeting my time, 
Betty. I am carrying 16 hours of college work and I 
have carried on an average of 15 hours of college work 
during my four years at Wichita University. I shall 
graduate this spring as a commercial major and I 
hope to go out into the teaching profession as a com- 
mercial teacher to help other boys and girls who are 
ambitious and eager for the best things of life. 


Betty: Would you please name some other students who 
are doing stenographic work at Wichita University, 
Esther? 


Esther: Not only at Wichita University, but also at 
Friends University, many students are doing clerical 
or stenographic work for the administrative officers 
of the universities. You will find some of them work- 
ing for the registrars, others may be found in the 
deans’ offices, and many professors find it necessary 
to have stenographers.. Some of my friends who are 
making practical use of their knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting at Wichita University are: (Names 
several girls, telling the work they are doing and for 
whom they are working.) There are many others I 
could name if I had time this afternoon. 


Betty: Thank you, Esther. Vice Principal Reid of 
North High recently made a study of the number of 
high school graduates of North and East High Schools 
who later entered college. He found that a large 
percentage of our high school graduates never enter 
college because of one reason or ancther. Among the 
outstanding reasons was the economic factor. In 
other words, many of our students of high ability 
cannot enter college because of a lack of money. 


Esther: Yes, Betty, that is true not only of Wichita 
high school students, but it is also true of students in 
many other places. One of the significant findings of 
the Carnegie Foundation’s ten-year study of higher 
education in Pennsylvania is that “only about half 
the youth of outstanding ability are getting into 
college and at least one-fourth of the college students 
who get there are below the average out-of-school 
youth in ability.”! This foundation report also reveals 
that, in some way, about half the American youth of 
high-grade mentality and first-rate ability are being 
barred from college by reason of the expense of going 
to college. 


Betty: And right there is one of the functions of the de- 
partment of commerce—to provide the open door to 
those students of outstanding ability who otherwise 
would not be able to enter college because of a lack 
of money. 


Allen: Say, Betty, if this continues, I shall be asking for 
permission to return to North High next fall as a post- 
graduate to take some of your good commercial sub- 
jects. What are some of the other commercial sub- 
jects, Betty? 

Betty: The commercial subjects are divided into two 
groups: the social-business subjects and the skill 
subjects. The social-business subjects would be of 
interest to you, Allen, for they are of peculiar sig- 
nificance to all boys and girls, whether they are pre- 
paring to attend college or to enter the business 
world. This group includes salesmanship, business 
principles, business-economic problems, business law, 
and industrial geography. The skill subjects include 
shorthand, typewriting, business arithmetic, pen- 
manship, spelling, and accounting. Business English 
is required of all commercial majors who wish the 
recommendation of the department in obtaining 
positions. 

Allen: Some of the social-business subjects might 


interest me, Betty, if I knew something more about 
them. What is taught in business prir ziples? 


Betty: Well, here is a business principles textbook. 
Let’s take a look at the table of contents. Here are a 
few of the topics: ““Making Your Way in the World,” 
“Choosing a Means of Earning a Living,” ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of Business,” “What Every Spender of 
Money Should Know,” “Frauds and Detection,” 
“Borrowing and Lending,” “Ethics of Human Re- 
lations in Business,” “What Every Buyer of Real 
Estate Should Know,” and “What Every Buyer of 
Securities Should Know.” 


Allen: Surely, Betty, every student in high school would 
profit by a study of such topics. Now, what about 
salesmanship? 

Betty: Salesmanship should also be of interest to every 
high school boy and girl, Allen. Everyone is called 
upon to sell himself; he must determine what he can 
do best; he must develop his personality; and he must 
know values whether or not he ever enters the selling 
game. All people are salesmen, from the humblest 
worker to the President of the United States who, 
every four years, conducts the most spectacular 
selling campaign carried on in the world. 


Allen: Betty, you have almost convinced me that I 
made a sad mistake by not enrolling for salesmanship 
and business principles this semester. I am sure that 
I shall have need for both of these subjects before I 
get through “battling” with the “‘pros” and “cons” 
of life. Say, Betty, what about business arith- 
metic? You don’t mean to tell me that high school 
students study arithmetic. 

Betty: Yes, I do, Allen. Good, solid arithmetic! 


Allen: Why, Betty, when I was in the fifth grade, the 
teacher had us kids trying to find the least common 
denominator. Do you mean that high school stu- 
dents have taken up the search? 


Betty: Well, you know, Allen, someone has to find it. 
You would be surprised how many high school stu- 
dents can’t add, subtract, multiply, and divide 
accurately and rapidly! In high school, they are 
taught the short cuts in the four fundamentals and 
they have special drills in rapid calculation to increase 
their speed and accuracy. 


Allen: Aw, gee, that would be easy, Betty. Is that all 
they do in arithmetic? 


Betty: No, indeed, Allen. You know that one of the 
laws of learning is to proceed from the known to the 
unknown. If you were to see some of the sophomores 
sweating over their installment buying problems, you 
would soon realize that they were in the Land of the 
Unknown. They also study about payrolls, interest, 
taxes, insurance, stocks, bonds, family budgeting, 
and many other topics with which their parents must 
deal daily. 

Allen: I guess there is more to business arithmetic than 
I thought, Betty. 


.Betty: Yes, I know there is more to business arithmetic 


than many students and many older people realize. 

Allen: I give up, Betty. You are too much for me. By 
the way, who is this fellow coming in? 

Betty: Good afternoon, Ralph. Ralph McKibbin, this 
is Allen McDonald. 

Allen and Ralph: How do you do. 

Betty: Ralph is a North High graduate of 1932. He is 
now one of the junior accountants of Lunsford- 
Barnes and Company, Certified Public Accountants 
in Wichita. North High is especially proud of Ralph. 

(Concluded on page 47) 


1William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 
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Teaching Commercial Geography With an 
Objective in View 


by 





Tue method of teaching commer- 
cial geography has long been problematical. 
Few teachers want to teach it because they 
feel that it is “deadening and monotonous” 
and, consequently, if they are assigned to a 
class in this subject, they cannot develop 
any student interest because they lack in- 
terest in the subject themselves. In this 
situation, discipline problems have fre- 
quently arisen, and the tendency on the 
part of many schools has been to withdraw 
the subject from the curriculum. 

The “deadening-and-monotonous” feeling 
is not due to the fact that the subject is un- 
interesting, for it has endless possibilities. 
Rather, this feeling is due to the fact that 
the teacher has confined himself altogether 
too much to a “cut-and-dried” method of 
teaching—generally consisting of assigning 
a number of pages for the class to read on 
one day, and on which to answer questions 
the following day. With a regular routine 
of adhering to this procedure, the subject is 
bound to become dull and uninteresting, 
and the teacher, since he is the “leader”’ of 
the group, has only himself to blame if 
interest wanes. 

With the ever-increasing stress today on 
the social-business subjects, and with the 
fact that commercial geography is considered 
a part of this course of study advocated to 
be introduced early in the senior high school 
curriculum (preferably the tenth grade),! 
the question arises once again, “How shall 
we teach commercial geography?” 


A presentation of the project method in teaching 


commercial geography. 


Frederic T. Hawes 
Stamford High School 
Stamford, Connecticut 


However, before considering this point, 
it would be well to stop and consider for 
what purpose we are teaching commercial 
geography. 

We all agree that we must have, no matter 
what subject we are teaching, an objective 
for which to work. If an objective could be 
formulated for commercial geography, some- 
times referred to as “economic” or “‘indus- 
trial” geography, it might be “to acquaint 
the student with the various commercial, 
economic, and social aspects of trade, and to 
broaden and to enrich his understanding of 
the interdependence of localities.” Natur- 
ally, our stress would be upon that phase of 
the subject (economic, commercial, or social) 
which carries out our purpose for offering 
the course—depending upon school policies, 
needs of the community, the type of student 
with whom we are dealing, and other ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic influences. 

With an objective in view, the question 
naturally arises as to how we can best real- 
ize these aims in teaching commercial geog- 
raphy. We must remember that the student 
in the senior high school has already had at 
least one year, and probably more, of geog- 
raphy in grade school. Therefore, it is not 
a new subject to him. Hence, the method 
that we select must approach the subject 
from a different and from a motivating 
standpoint. If we examine the various 
methods open to us, they will narrow down 
to five principal ones, although there are 
several modifications of these: the textbook 
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method, the laboratory method, the prob- 
lem method, the grade method, sometimes 
referred to as the contract plan, and the 
project method. 

Let us consider for a minute the general 
setup of the first four methods mentioned. 
The first, the textbook method, has been 
referred to in an earlier part of this article. 
An assignment is given to the students on 
one day, with questions on the lesson the 
following day. Generally, a mastery test is 
given at the end of each unit. Of all the 
methods, this is the most traditional and, if 
it is adhered to strictly without deviation, 
it fails to realize any good aim of progressive 
education. 

In the laboratory method, a part of the 
geography classroom, or another room, is 
used as a workshop for assembling, mount- 
ing, and collecting various materials and 
data used in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the lesson. Unless the teacher is 
exceedingly careful, the course may become 
one in “general science,” and it will lose its 
identity as a commercial course. 

In the problem method, as part of the 
presentation of the topic under discussion, 
the teacher assigns certain problems for the 
class to do. If this method is followed, the 
teacher must select those problems that are 
within the comprehension of the “average” 
student; otherwise, the teacher will be doing 
the work rather than the students, who will 
become “puppets” in the hands of the 
teacher rather than “‘workers.” 

If the teacher feels that the student should 
earn his grade early in his high school career 
(providing the percentage basis of marking 
is used in the school), as he will earn his 
salary when he enters the business world, 
then the grade method, or contract plan, will 
be a means toward realizing that aim. In 
this method, the student is given a minimum 
amount of work to do for a passing grade; 
he is given additional work for each higher 
grade which he wishes to earn. Unless he is 
carefully supervised, the student will hurry 
through the beginning work (initial grade 
requirements) and gain little from it in his 
haste to complete the quota for the passing 
mark. He will then enter upon work for the 
higher grade which, many times, he may 
not be capable of doing because such work 
should be planned and gauged for the stu- 
dent of a slightly higher mentality than that 
of the previous grade level. 

Having used some of these methods in 
teaching commercial geography, and having 
seen other methods in action, it is my opin- 
ion that the project method outranks them 
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all. Before stating its merits, it might be 
well to present, in the way of an introduc- 
tion, a detailed summary of the procedure 
involved. The core or nucleus of this method 
is naturally the “project.” To develop the 
project, a textbook should be given to each 
student, preferably a book that has an un- 
limited amount of information rather than 
one that is narrow and confined in its field. 
In addition to the textbook, the class should 
have immediate access to several other 
textbooks and reference books in the class- 
room. 

The problem then arises as to how the 
project should be arranged. The ideal ar- 
rangement is for the teacher to set up his 
own projects, based upon the textbook that 
he is using and on the reference books that 
are available in the classroom. 

The first type of project which may be 
arranged is one in which the student keeps 
all his work until the completion of the unit. 
He should then submit his papers in booklet 
form with appropriate pictures and a cover 
design. An illustration of the project is 
given so that you may obtain a better idea 
of its basic form and the method of organi- 
zation. ‘This project, which is suggestive 
only, is on “Manufacturing in Northeastérn 
United States.” It is based principally on 
the textbook, the reference books available 
in the classroom, and the.region and the 
community in which the students live. The 
inclusion of the last point always serves as 
a real means of motivation to any topic. 


ILLUSTRATION OF A “PROJECT’’ IN 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Manufacturing in Northeastern United States 
I. New ENGiaAnp States 
A. Draw a map of the six New England States. 

1. Locate and name (show location by star) the 
state capitals of these six states. 

2. Draw, in one color, the principal automobile 
routes that are shown fin red) on the map 
given you. Show the route numbers and 
name the principal cities along the routes. 


3. Name and trace, by another color, the routes 
of the principal railroads. 


B. Write at least 200 words on “Our New England 
Industries,” writing about 40 words on each of 
the following topics: farming, fishing, manu- 
facturing, mining, and the tourist industry. 


C. Draw a second map of the New England States. 


1. Locate by a color and name the principal 
textile cities. 

2. Locate by a second color and name the prin- 
cipal shoe-manufacturing cities. 

3. Locate by a third color and name the “other 
manufacturing cities” as shown in your text- 
book; write their names and, in parentheses, 
indicate what they are noted for in manu- 
facturing. 
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D. Write 100 words on “Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of New England as a Manufacturing 
Region.” 

E. Draw a third map of the New England States. 
1. Draw or paste on this map at least three pic- 

tures of products or materials found here 
which directly correlate with the manufactur- 
ing activities of the New England States. 

F. On a separate sheet of paper, list the various 
manufacturing activities carried on in Stamford. 
After each activity, name one or two concerns 
which engage in these activities. 

1. Write 200 words on “Why Stamford, Con- 
necticut, is a Good Place for Manufacturing 
Activities.” 

2. Draw a map of Connecticut and show where 
Stamford is located; draw the railroad route 
between New York City and Stamford, and 
extend the route to show how the main rail- 
road divisions enter Connecticut from other 
New England States. 


II. New York City anp VIcINITY 
A. Trace or draw the map of New York City show- 
ing: Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, and 
Richmond. Also draw its various suburbs. 
1. Color each section of New York City Proper 
in a different color. 


B. Write at least 150 words on “The Manufactur- 
ing Activities of New York City.” Underline in 
red all the manufacturers mentioned in your 
composition. 

C. Consult the list of the larger suburbs and en- 
virons of New York City as given to you. Trace 
the textbook map of New York City and locate 
each city mentioned. It will be necessary to 
extend the map to include the most northern 
and southern cities mentioned in the list. 


1. By placing the point of your compass about 
where Times Square in Manhattan would be, 
draw a circle which would include all of these 
cities. 

D. Consulting the proper map of New York City 
and environs in your textbook, trace this section 
on the paper given you. 

1. Using one color, show the different railroads 
which serve New York City. Put a number 
key at the foot of the map, giving the names 
of the railroads. 

2. Using another color, show the course taken 
by ships from New York City to the Great 
Lakes via the New York State Barge Canal 
(Erie Canal). 

8. Using a third color, show the course taken by 
coastwise steamers from New York City to 
the New England States and to Europe; 
using another color, show the route taken by 
ships from New York City to the Southern 
States and the Pacific Ocean via the Panama 
Canal. 

4. Write 150 words on “New York City—The 
Shipping and Railway Center of the Eastern 
Seaboard.” 


To avoid monotony and loss of class in- 
terest, the teacher should make use of a 
second type of project, which will be referred 
to as a “study guide.” In contrast to the 
booklet type of project in which the students 
keep their papers until the entire unit under 
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discussion is finished, the students hand in 
their papers when they have completed an 
individual section of the study guide. For 
full credit, these papers must naturally be 
presented on the date they are due unless 
there is a justifiable reason for doing differ- 
ently. 

In illustrating the organization of a study 
guide, the basic plan of which is identical to 
the booklet type of project, extracts from 
several study guides on various units, rather 
than one complete study guide, are shown 
so that you may obtain a more comprehen- 
sive picture of the practicability of the plan. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE STUDY GUIDE IN 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
(Extracts from various study guides used in class) 


Study Guide for ‘‘Water Transportation and Irrigation”’ 


I. A. Draw a map of the United States and locate the 
principal Great Lakes ports: Duluth, Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Buffalo (show others if 
you wish). 

B. Show by arrows how a grain, such as wheat, 
raised in the states of Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota, comes 
to these ports and progresses through to New 
New York City. (Use yellow.) 

1. Using black, show how iron moves from the 
Nesabi Range and progresses eastward to the 
various iron and steel manufacturing centers 
on the Great Lakes and in Pennsylvania. 

2. Next, again by arrows, show how coal (use 
blue) moves westward from Pennsylvania to 
the iron and the steel manufacturing centers 
on the Great Lakes. 


C. Write at least 125 words on “The Importance 
of the Great Lakes in Transporting Bulk Com- 
modities.” 


II. A. Draw a map of the states west of the Mississippi 


River. 

. Draw and name the rivers as shown in your 
textbook. 

. Locate Coolidge Dam, Roosevelt Dam, Boulder 
Dam, and Grand Coulee Dam (show others if 
you wish). 

. Name and locate the towns and the cities where 
there are national irrigation projects. 

E. Consulting the map in your textbook, stripe 
four times those states having a great deal of 
irrigation, three times those states having a 
considerable amount of irrigation, two times 
those states having some irrigation, and once 
those states with practically no irrigation. 

F. Write 150 words at least on “The Arid West— 
Its Handicaps and Methods of Overcoming 
Them.” 


Q ww 


Study Guide for ‘‘Animal Industries”’ 


. Draw a map of the United States and draw a 
bag of corn in each of the eight leading corn- 
producing states. 

B. Locate and name on the map the principal meat- 

packing cities (name at least twelve). 

C. Write approximately 100 words on the reason 

why so many of these cities are in the Corn 

Belt area, and the reason why other cities are 

located outside this area. 
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Study Guide for ‘‘United States Fisheries”’ 
. Draw or trace a map of the six New England 
States. 


B. Locate the principal New England cities which 
are important in the fishing industry. Include 
Boston, Gloucester, Portland, New Bedford, 
and Provincetown. 


C. Locate the principal fishing banks near the fol- 
lowing cities: Georges Bank, Browns Bank, 
Roseway Bank, and La Have Bank; indicate 
these banks with a light color. 


D. Using a series of lines, show the probable routes 
taken by fishing boats from these banks to the 
fishing ports. 


E. Write about 125 words on “New England Fish- 

eries. 

In making out these projects, no matter 
whether the booklet or the study guide type 
is used, the fundamental principle of or- 
ganization should be the same: (1) To have 
the student do some creative work, like a 
map, a graph, or a chart; (2) to have this 
creative work followed by the answering of 
some question in which the student is re- 
quired to do some thinking. This question 
should not be based on something that can 
be copied easily from the textbook. Rather, 
it should be based on the culmination of 
facts gathered from reading, from classroom 
discussion, and from the presentation of the 
lesson. The topic should correlate as closely 
as possible with the creative work which has 
led up to the answering of the question. 
In this procedure, the teacher is really utiliz- 
ing one of the principles of salesmanship, 
for the creative work is a pre-approach to 
the particular question that he desires 
answered. 

However, as previously indicated, when 
considering the project, the teacher should 
not plan to make the students write for a 
full period on some exercise, for this will 
become as deadening as the question-and- 
answer procedure in the textbook method of 
teaching. The project should serve only as 
a means to an end. In other words, all class 
reading and discussion, group reports, and 
teacher presentation should lead up to the 
project, or to an exercise which is a part of 
the project. 

Under this approach, the teacher may 
vary the routine from day to day. One day 
the class may do correlative reading con- 
nected with the unit, using the reference 
books available in the classroom. and then 
discussing the essential issues; another day, 
a few members of the class may make reports 
on various topics, either assigned from cur- 
rent magazines or chosen by the students 
(care must be taken to organize the topics 


2P. Gabriel, 
South-Western Publishing Co., October, 1938), p. 
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“How to Enrich the Study of . oe or Commercial Geography,” 


so that the students will report on an issue 
of value); a third day, some film or pictures 
may be shown on the unit under discussion. 
The routine may be varied according to the 
equipment or the material available and the 
subject matter under consideration. In this 
way, the first part of the period will be de- 
voted to the socialized phase of education— 
leading up to the written and the creative 
work at the close of the period, which calls 
for individual participation. The teacher 
will therefore be developing both oral and 
written participation in the class work. If 
the student cannot do the oral work well, 
he will have an opportunity to show his 
ability in the written assignments. In this 
way, he will not be considered a failure, as 
he might have been in some of the methods 
of teaching that I have mentioned previ- 
ously. 

It has been my experience that the students 
become so interested in the subject through 
this method of presentation that there is a 
distinct carry-over outside the classroom. 
They have brought in bulletins, circulars, 
and other material for which they have sent 
without my knowledge. They often write 
to business concerns for information in which 
they are particularly interested. Two of niy 
students volunteered to do an oil painting 
and a mural in addition to their regular 
class work. This initiative shown by the 
students, both in their classroom participa- 
tion and in their outside activities, and the 
incentive to work can be attributed only to 
the method of teaching, which is highly 
functional in its results. 


In addition to this result, the project 
method allows for full use of various teach- 
ing devices which will motivate the lesson 
more effectively. Some of these devices are: 
field trips to industrial plants, visual aids 
(moving pictures, still-films, and even pic- 
tures clipped from magazines), the use of 
manufacturers’ samples (provided that the 
teacher does not unduly stress the product 
in his teaching), correspondence with other 
schools in this country or in other countries, 
oral reports by the students, and the use of 
outside speakers who may be teachers of the 
school system who have had some traveling 
experience from which the class will gain 
valuable information. Many of these teach- 
ing devices were outlined in detail by an 
instructor in commercial geography at the 
Cliffside Park High School, Cliffside Park, 
New Jersey.’ 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Business Education 


in Small High Schools 


by 





The problem of business 
education in small high schools 
should receive careful con- 
sideration. Many of the small 
schools are failing to prepare 
their students for the business world in 
which they are to live after graduation. The 
prime importance of all education should be 
to prepare the student to make a better, 
richer, fuller life for himself and his com- 
munity. 

Many of the high schools of today are 
graduating hundreds of students who are in- 
adequately prepared to meet the demands 
of the business world. It is the duty of the 
high schools to prepare boys and girls to 
meet this challenge that is being offered 
them. The question is: How can this chal- 
lenge be met? 

This challenge can be met by giving the 
students a thorough business education 
while they are in high school. This educa- 
tion should include the basic principles of 
economics, a knowledge of everyday law, 
a good course in principles of bookkeeping 
(mastered well enough so that a student 
could hold a job in an average-sized office), 
a full year’s course in typewriting and 
shorthand, with at least a speed of 35 words 
a minute in typewriting and 80 words a 
minute in shorthand. It should also include 
a general course in business education, 
including a knowledge of checks, notes, 
drafts, order bills of lading, and all other 
forms of business papers. 

I have found that many high school 
juniors do not know how to write checks, 
how to obtain drafts, how to draw up notes, 
or what order bills of lading are. Some of 
these students admitted that they had 
never heard of such things. Is it not 
necessary that boys and girls know some- 
thing fundamental about business practices? 
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I fully realize that great ex- 
| pense is involved in establish- 
ing a complete business educa- 
tion course in some of the 
small high schools. Such a 
course may be expensive, but it is money 
well spent. If it is not possible to put in a 
complete course, it would be advisable to put 
in a few courses at a time. For example, 
bookkeeping and typewriting could be in- 
stalled the first year; shorthand and junior 
business training could be added the second 
year. In this way, you can have a complete 
one-year course in business education. It is 
advisable to have a two-year course, but if 
this cannot be accomplished, a one-year 
course will give the students a fair knowledge 
of business. 

It is a known fact that many of the stu- 
dents who attend small high schools will 
not attend college because of the lack of 
finances. This group is the one that the high 
schools must prepare for the business world. 
Is it not the duty of secondary education 
to prepare the students who cannot afford 
to attend college to take their places in the 
world? 

I find that many students become dis- 
couraged because they are forced to take 
Latin, advanced algebra, and trigonometry. 
They would prefer to have something that 
would help them in the future, because they 
realize that they can never gain much from 
some of the courses they are forced to take. 
Many of the smaller schools still insist that 
the student take Latin, which is of no value 
to him unless he enters the law or the medical 
professions. 

Would it not be better to break away 
from some of these traditional requirements 
and give the student some courses that would 
help him to make a better living for himself 
after graduation? 
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“Office Wife’ vs. Secretary 


For the past twenty years, 
secretaries have striven to 
raise their standards, par- 
ticularly professional stand- 
ards, to say nothing of their 
standard of pay, their social 
standard, their standard of efficiency, and 
their standard of intellectual ability to ob- 
tain secretarial positions. But what can the 
secretary do when a gullible public grasps 
eagerly at the catchy expression “‘office 
wife” and brands her a doomed individual 
in spite of her efforts? The seriousness of the 
popularity of the expression, “office wife,” 
is strengthened through its usage by some 
business people, some business magazines, 
and some business teachers who insist that 
certain little details of office routine or 
certain little courtesies automatically trans- 
form a secretary into a capable “office wife.” 
Such a supposition presupposes that an 
“office wife” is of higher standard than a 
secretary. Let us cite examples. Miss 
Jones, a competent secretary, commands 
decidedly more respect and becomes in- 
finitely more valuable to her employer 
when she puts a pack of matches on his 
desk each morning, thereby creating a per- 
fect setting for the first business activity of 
the day—dictation. Thus, she has pre- 
vented a near catastrophe by preventing her 
employer from nervous prostration, or has 
saved him a five-minute dash to the nearest 
drug store for a pack of matches. Or, Miss 
Jones puts a glass of ice water on her em- 
ployer’s desk at 9:25 to quench his thirst 
after he has walked a mile and a half to 
work in his effort to control the rapidly 
developing extension in the center of his 
diaphram. Such acts are mere courtesies and 
should not be requisites of competence. Any 
good secretary should do such things. They 
are acts of courtesy one normally expects 
from one intelligent person to another. 


The question of what makes a competent 
office woman a competent secretary must 
be defined in order to draw a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

First, a competent secretary must have 
above-average intelligence because she must 
be able to understand every business trans- 
action that takes place in the executive 
office. It is often her duty to communicate 
from the executive, who is her superior, the 
transactions which take place in his office, 
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the de¢isions of the trustees’ 
meetings, and other similar 
activities. Many communica- 
tions are necessarily verbal 
because of the time element. 
Verbal messages must be 
accurate. Even though the message is 
written, the author may never see the 
written product before it reaches the 
recipient. A person with average or less 
than average intelligence could never attain 
such efficiency in spite of extended training, 
schooling, or experience. 

Again, the intelligence of a secretary is 
tested since she signs her employer’s signa- 
ture many times a day. If the name of the 
executive is signed on the wrong paper or 
document, an embarrassing situation ensues. 
This is another way of saying that a good 
secretary must have good judgment, a 
characteristic of intelligence. 

Second, a good secretary must have a 
better than average background of learning; 
that is, she must have a sufficient general 
knowledge to enable her to carry out in- 
structions regardless of the field of endeavor. 
Since the secretary is often called upon to 
arrange or to refuse social engagements for 
the busy executive, she must possess those 
social graces that make such details matters 
of ease. How often has an office woman tele- 
phoned a friend of her employer and said, 
“Mr. Smith said to tell you that he couldn’t 
come tonight.” The good secretary would 
decline more gracefully, possibly saying, 
“Mr. Smith regrets his inability to accept 
your invitation, but he is forced to decline 
because of a previous engagement and he 
hopes that you will invite him again.” 

Not only does a secretary have to take 
care of social affairs, but she’is also often the 
“goat” when it comes time for her em- 
ployer to address the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, or the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Frequently, it is her duty to write 
the address in a rough draft, to turn it over 
to her employer for suggestions, and then to 
rewrite it in final form. Such duties require 
the ability to organize thoughts and ma- 
terials logically, to write fluently and ac- 
curately, and to criticize one’s own work. 
Many other similar duties could be named. 


Third, a secretary must possess a thorough 
knowledge of technical skills, office methods, 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Department 
of Business of the 
National Education 
Association held its 
annual convention in 
Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, from June 30 to 
July 4. The head- 
quarters were at the 
Hotel Pfister. Mrs. 
Frances Doub North 
presided over the 
convention and was 
chairman of the two 
general meetings. 

A total of 270 
members registered Dr. V. Carmichael 
for the convention, President 
but many of those 
who were in attendance did not register. It 
was estimated that the total attendance was 
about 350 commercial teachers. At the time 
the annual report was read during the closing 
session, the secretary reported a total of 4,202 
members of the Department of Business. 
This represents an outstanding achieve- 
ment in membership. 

A great amount of credit is due to the 
officers of the Department of Business and 
to the Wisconsin teachers who helped to 












Pictures taken at the two general 
sessions of the Department of 
Business with Mrs. Frances Doub 
North presiding. 
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Milwaukee Convention of Department of Business, N. E. A. 








plan and to manage 
the convention. Mrs. 
North, the retiring 
president, gave con- 
siderable praise to 
the local committees. 
Lenys A. Laughton 
of the Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, served as 
director of local ar- 
rangements. The fol- 
lowing individuals 
also served as chair- 
men of the various 
assisting committees: 
H. P. Guy Paul A. Carlson, 
First Vice President | State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Erwin Keithley, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Lenna 
Larsen, Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Prisca Batz, Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Lynda E. Freitag, 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Agnes Halbach, North Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Harold T. Hamlen, 
Morristown High School, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 

The new president of the Department of 
Business is Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. He has 
served the Association effectively 
for many years. During the past 
year, he served as first vice president 
and was in charge of the member- 
ship campaign. The new first vice 
president is Hollis P. Guy of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. The second vice presi- 
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dent is Mildred E. Taft of Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire. 
Harold T. Hamlen of the High School, 
Morristown, New Jersey, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


As the retiring president, Mrs. Frances 
Doub North became a member of the 
Executive Committee for a three-year term. 
The following persons are the additional new 
members of the Executive Committee: Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
(3-year term); Icie Johnson, High School, 
Amarillo, Texas (3-year term); Mildred 
O’Leary, High School, Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts (3-year term); Lenys Laughton, 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(1-year term). 

The committee appointed last year at the 
meeting in San Francisco to consider the 
advisability of changing the name of the 
Department of Business, proposed that ac- 
tion on this matter be tabled until next year. 
The name that is being considered is the 
American Business Education Association. 


The committee appointed last year to 
consider the advisability of raising the dues 
made a study of that matter during the year, 
but recommended that action be deferred 
until the annual meeting in 1941. 


Journalism Course Is Successful 


The first intensive course in duplicated 
journalism, which was held at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, during 
the week of June 17 to 21, was a decided 
success insofar as materials which were 
covered and interest and inspiration which 
were shown. 


Students from North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Indiana, and Ohio attended the school. All 
problems of the duplicated journalism field 
were answered by the leaders, Homer Smith 
of Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Vergil Miller of Con- 
nersville Junior High School, Connersville, 
Indiana; M. McCabe Day of Huntington 
High School, Huntington, Indiana; and 
Hoyt Hurst, William A. Wert High School, 
Gary, Indiana. The course was conducted 
under the leadership of Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean, chairman of the National Duplicated 
Paper Association. 


As a result of this course, plans are being 
made to offer the same service to other 
groups in an attempt to answer the need 
of those teachers who sponsor school papers 
and who have no training in that field. 
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Fisk Goes to North Carolina 
Dr. McKee Fisk, for- 


merly professor and head 
of the department of 
commercial education, 
Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, has been ap- 
pointed head of the de- 
partment of commerce at 
the Woman’s College of 
the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Dr. 
Fisk’s broad training and 
experience well qualify 
him for his new work. 


The Ph. D. degree was 





Dr. McKee Fisk 
awarded to Dr. Fisk at Yale University, 


New Haven, Connecticut, in 1936. From 
1923 to 1925, Dr. Fisk served as head of the 
commercial department in the high school at 
Denison, Texas. He has also served as an 
instructor of commerce at the Santa Ana 
High School and Junior College, Santa Ana, 
California. During the past summer he was 
visiting professor of commercial education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Fisk has had several years’ practical 
experience in office work, in public account- 
ing, and in store and sales work. He has 
always taken an active interest in profes- 
sional activities as well as in writing for 
educational magazines. He is a member of 
the Administrative Board of the National 
Council of Business Education; a member 
of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions; editor of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation Yearbook; 
and national president of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary fraternity. 

Dr. Fisk will be succeeded by J. Andrew 
Holley, who was formerly deputy adminis- 
trator of the National Youth Administration 
for the state of Oklahoma. 


Texas Teachers Elect Officers 


The newly elected officers of the Southeast 
Division of the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, to serve during 1940-41, are as 
follows: chairman, J. W. Watson, head of 
commercial department, Stephen F. Austin 
High School, Houston; vice chairman, R. A. 
White, University of Houston, Houston: 
secretary, Margaret Vaught, Milby High 
School, Houston. 
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Approximately two years have been spent 
development of this new edition. It is ba 
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experience of the seventeen previous eons 

THREE FIRST-YEAR VOLUMES FROM 
WHICH YOU MAY SELECT 


authors have carefully studied current qleloy 






They have not only made first-hand invegfatio 
they have also checked every available study that has been made to determine the mofgati: 
content of a high school bookkeeping course. 









The eighteenth edition represents the combined efforts of the three authors, numerous condfant 
teachers who have tried out the material in experimental form, and a large editorial staff théhas 
constantly with the authors and the consultants. The final result is, therefore, more than «ont 
of one person. It represents a cross-section of a nation-wide demand for a bookkeeping coffe t 
fit 1940 conditions. You may obtain a volume to fit your particular requirements. 
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HY CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
D ACCOUNTING EIGHTEENTH EDITION 
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SIMPLE — SMOOTH — REAL — PRACTICAL 


The authors have followed a spiral method of development. 
The introduction has been simplified and speeded up. Non- 
merchandising records are used in the first cycle in order 
to defer adjustment entries until a later cycle. As each new 


cycle is developed, new subject matter is gradually intro- 





duced. There are no big “humps” or “hurdles.” 


Emphasis is placed on realism in the discussions, the prob- 
lems, the projects, and the practice sets. For example, every 


problem is built around some actual practical situation. All 











the journals, ledgers, and other forms are strictly standard. 


the actual 


They may be purchased through any good stationery store. 
upon the 


s eons. The With many of the chapters and in the Appendix there is a 


| ' i 
amen three-way application of the principles: (a) through business 
ivegations, but 


moffatisfactory records, (b) through personal records, and (c) through rec- 
ords of social organizations. The book is arranged so that 


- os many some of the special applications may be omitted if desired. 


thelhas worked 


in é@ontribution 4 —— f 
coffe that will terpreting the records, analyzing the source of accounting 


Constant emphasis is placed upon proving the records, in- 


| information, and correcting errors. 
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Tri-State Education Association 


The fall meeting of 
the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Associa- 
tion, under the leadership 
of W. B. Elliott of the 
Elliott School of Busi- 
ness, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, will be held at 
the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, on October 4 and 5. 
The social meeting sched- 
uled for Friday evening, 
October 4, promises 
something entirely new 
in the form of entertain- 
ment, according to Presi- 
dent Elliott. 

The tentative program for Saturday, 
October 5, is as follows: 

8:30 a. M.-10:00 A. m. 

Registration and Visiting Exhibits 
10:00 a. M.—12:00 aA. M. 

Sectional Meetings 

Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice—Chairman, 
Dr. R. J. Worley, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Consumer Education and Social Business—Chair- 
man, G. R. Fisher, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Salesmanship and Distributive Occupations— 
Chairman, F. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Private Schools—Chairman, K. M. Maukert, 


Duff’s Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


12:15 Pp. M.—1:20 P. M. 
Luncheon—Chairman, H. A. Freedlander, Bellefield 
Girls’ Training School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1:30 Pp. m.—2:45 P. M. 

Secretarial Section Meeting—-Chairman, Ethel Far- 

rell, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, W. B. Elliott, Elliott School of Busi- 
ness, Wheeling, West Virginia; first vice 
president, Alan C. Lloyd, High School, 
Munhall, Pennsylvania; second vice presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Seberry, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, Zelma 
Bundy, John Marshall High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The new members of the Executive Board 
are: F. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; and Dr. R. J. 
Worley, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





W. B. Elliott 


Catholic Typing Contest 


The eighth annual Individual Typing Con- 
test, sponsored by the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association, was held 
on April 25. In this contest, only a limited 
number of contestants participated. 

The following are the winners of the key 
awards in the Novice class: gold key, Eillen 
Cremer, Aquin High School, Freeport, 
Illinois; silver key, William Dollman, St. 
Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio; bronze 
key, Paul E. Des Marais, St. Constance High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. Among those re- 
ceiving ribbon emblems and certificates in 
the Novice class, according to rank, are: 
Rita Maher, Our Lady of Good Counsel 
School, Dallas, Texas; Mary L. Stenho, 
Ward High School, Kansas City, Kansas; 
Rosemary Schmenk, SS. Peter and Paul 
School, Ottawa, Ohio; Lauraine Karlin, 
Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas; 
Beatrice Luecke, Aquin High School, Free- 
port, Illinois; Jane White, SS. Peter and 
Paul School, Ottawa, Ohio; Carolyn Pestin- 
ger, Tipton High School, Tipton, Kansas. 
The first place certificate in the Novice 
group was awarded to Aquin High School, 
Freeport, Illinois. 

The winners of the key awards in the 
Amateur class are as follows: gold key, 
Beatrice Ficenes, Notre Dame Academy, 
Omaha, Nebraska; silver key, Elizabeth 
Pelka, St. Joseph’s School, Peru, Illinois; 
bronze key, Mary Ellen Krewer, St. Joseph’s 
School, Peru, Illinois. The winners of ribbon 
emblems and certificates in the Amateur 
class, according to rank, are: Marcella Boas, 
St. Joseph’s Commercial School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Gwendolyn Healy, St. Alphonsus 
Commercial School, New York City; Mary 
U. Sanker, St. Gabriel High School, Glen- 
dale, Ohio; Helen Menke, St. Gabriel High 
School, Glendale, Ohio; Carolyn Vogelsang, 
St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio; 
Dorothy Goethe, Aquin High School, Free- 
port, Illinois; Edward F. Grady, St. Mary’s 
Evening High School, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. First place certificate in the 
Amateur division was awarded to St. 
Joseph’s School, Peru, Illinois. 

The Association was organized in 1933 
at St. Joseph’s College and Military Acad- 
emy, Hays, Kansas. Lieutenant Colonel 
G. W. Gatschet of St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy is the founder and the 
president of the Association. 
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Officers of commercial teacher organizations should send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the dates and places of the fall meetings of their organizations. These will appear in the October issue. 
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International Commercial Schools Contest 


The eighth annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest was held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on June 20 and 
21. The contest is sponsored by W. C. 
Maxwell of Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 


The first grand prize for Division 1 was 
awarded to Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois; the first grand prize for 
Division 2 was awarded to the Jean Sum- 
mers Business College, Buffalo, New York; 
and the first grand prize for Division 3 was 
awarded to Central Normal University, 
Danville, Indiana. 

The winners of the World’s Novice 
Typing event were: 


Rate per 
Contestant City and State Minute 
Margaret Hamma Brooklyn, New York 116 
Floyd Swink Villa Park, Illinois 112 


Gertrude Molinnis Regina, Saskatchewan, Can. 107 


The following were the winners in the 
World’s Amateur Typing event: 


Rate per 
Contestant City and State Minute 
Margaret Faulkner Toronto, Canada 121 
Margaret Hamma Brooklyn, New York 119 
Lenore Fenton Seattle, Washington 117 


The following were the winners in the 


Secretarial Amateur Dictating Machine 
event: 

Rate per 
Contestant City and State Minute 
Stella Pajunas Cleveland, Ohio 106 
Dorothea Dupuis Sherborn, Massachusetts 96 
Evelyn Kazmer Cleveland, Ohio 94 


The following new world’s records were 
set this year: 

Novice Dictating Machine—Velma Crismon, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Washington—86 words net 
Amateur Typewriting—Velma Crismon, Lincoln High 

School, Tacoma, Washington—113 words net 
Open Typewriting—Velma Crismon, Lincoln 
School, Tacoma, Washington—113 words net 
World’s Novice Typewriting—Margaret Hamma, Brook- 
lyn, New York—116 words net 
World’s Amateur Dictating Machine—Stella Pajunas, 
Cleveland, Ohio—106 words net 


High 


The following is a summary of first-place 
winners for each of the events, as submitted 
by W. C. Maxwell, contest manager: 

70 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class A (Novice 


2 Semesters)— Marion Healy, Siena High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
100 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class A 


(Novice 1 Year)— Freda Dayhoff, Wilcox College of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 
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100 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class B (Ama- 
teur 4 Semesters)— Hedwig Petroff, Lew Wallace 
High School, Gary, Indiana 

100 Word Rate Shorthand (University) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)— Georgia Jones, Central Normal 
University, Danville, Indiana 

120 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class C 
(Open)—David Kelly, Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

140 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class C 
(Open)—Mildred Shere, Interstate Business College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Machine Calculation (High School) Class A (Novice 2 
Semesters)— Julia Marrone, Proviso High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 

Typewriting (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Sophie Michas, Balfour High School, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 

Typewriting (Business College) Class A (Novice 1 Year) 
—Violet Evers, Jean Summers Business College, 
Buffalo, New York 

Typewriting (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 
—Thelma Barnes, Central Normal University, Dan- 
ville, Indiana 

Typewriting (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 Semes- 
ters)—Velma Crismon, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Typewriting (Business College) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Jeanne Monson, Wilcox College of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting (University) Class B (Amateur 4 Semes- 
ters)—Georgia Jones, Central Normal University, 
Danville, Indiana 

Typewriting (High School) Class C (Open)—Velma 
Crismon, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington 

Typewriting (Business College) Class C (Open)—Floyd 
Swink, Illinois Business College, Chicago, Illinois 

Typewriting (University) Class C (Open)—Mary M. 
McCoun, Central Normal University, Danville, 
Indiana 

Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)— Velma Crismon, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Janet LeBarron, Min- 
nesota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)— Claude Smith, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) Class C 
(Open)—Velma Crismon, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class C 
(Open)— Claude Smith, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Gladys Lauritzen, Reddick High School, 
Reddick, Illinois 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class A (Novice 2 
Semesters)—Maxine Cormany, Northern Ohio 
Business College, Akron, Ohio 

Bookkeeping (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 
—Betty Dove, Central Normal University, Danville, 
Indiana 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Donald Clark, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)— Clarence Riewald, Wilcox College of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Miss Roberts Goes to Shippensburg 


N. B. Curtis, director 
of the department of 
business education, Ship- 
pensburg, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced the appointment 
of June Roberts to the 
college faculty. Miss 
Roberts will teach 
courses in the retail sell- 
ing field in the depart- 
ment-of business educa- 
tion. She replaces Rose 
Walters who recently re- 
signed. 

Special training for her 
new work was obtained by Miss Roberts at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania, at the New York University School of 
Retailing, New York City, and at the 
University of Pittsburgh Bureau of Research 
in Retail Selling, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Her Master’s degree was obtained from 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Roberts has had ex- 
tended experience in department store 
selling, as well as experience in business 
offices. 





June Roberts 


Edward Farr Promoted 


Edward H. Farr, formerly principal of the 
Woodland High School, Woodland, Cali- 
fornia, was recently appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Woodland. He was 
awarded a four-year contract. Mr. Farr’s 
broad experience and training assure him of 
every success in his new work. 

The newly appointed vice principal of 
Woodland High School is Rudolph Blum, 
who was formerly a commercial instructor 
in the high school. 


* + o 
Alpha lota Convention 


Catherine McCall, grand secretary of 
Alpha Iota Sorority, reports that the tenth 
annual convention of the sorority, which 
was held in Chicago, Illinois, on July 4-7, 
was the biggest convention in the history 
of the sorority. More than 500 delegates 
were present for this four-day meeting. 

Among the resolutions adopted at this 
meeting was the following: That the year’s 
program of every chapter include a study of 
world affairs; a study of legislation affecting 
women; a study of democracy; and an 
application of good citizenship. Many out- 
standing speakers appeared on the conven- 
tion program. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 


SHILT AND WILSON 


The book is written to provide a valuable background for every student who 
expects to go into business, and it provides specific training for a person who 


may actually manage his own business. 


Many topics are covered that are not 


treated in any other specific course, and it ties together much of the subject 


matter found in other courses. 


The discussions help to give the student a prac- 


tical working understanding of business organization, business management, 


and business procedures and policies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Kentucky Business Educators 


The twelfth semi-annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
will be held at Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray, on Saturday, October 5. Dr. 
James H. Richmond, president of Murray 
State Teachers College, will deliver the wel- 
coming address. Some of the outstanding 
business teachers of the state will appear on 
the program, including H. P. Guy of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; R. R. 
Richards, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond; and L. C. Fowler, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray. 

W. P. King, executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Education Association, will ex- 
plain the privileges and the status of the 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
as an associate group of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. The Board of Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association has 
granted the petition of the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association to become an 
associate group, thereby dissolving the 
business section that had been in one of the 
departments of the Kentucky Education 
Association. The Kentucky business teach- 
ers are among the first to act in the recent 
movement to eliminate duplicate organiza- 
tions. 

The officers of this Association are: presi- 
dent, Prudence Lyon, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville; vice president, R. W. Jennings, 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head; secretary, Gladys Masden, Louisville 
Girls High School, Louisville; treasurer, R. 
R. Richards, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond. L. C. Fowler is the membership 
director for 1940-41. 

e » * 
Mississippi Southern College 

The Alpha Sigma chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed on the campus of Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
on Saturday, April 27. The installation and 
the initiation were in charge of Margaret 
Buchanan, head of the department of secre- 
tarial science at Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. The 
Alpha Sigma chapter will be sponsored by 
Mrs. Olon R. Lovitt, a member of the com- 
merce faculty at Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Lovitt, as sponsor, and Cecil A. 
Rogers, head of the department of commerce 
at Mississippi Southern College, were initi- 
ated as honorary members of the fraternity. 
A supper was held following the installation 
of officers. 
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Dr. Hughes Goes to Ball State 


Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, 
who for the past three 
years has been a member 
of the faculty of the 
School of Commerce, 
New York University, 
New York City, has re- 
cently been appointed 
assistant professor of 
business education at 
Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 
Dr. Hughes holds degrees 
from the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado; from Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado; and he was recently awarded the 
Doctor’s degree in business education from 
New York University. 

Before accepting this appointment, Dr. 
Hughes had taught in the secondary schools 
of Colorado. He also served as assistant 
professor of commerce at Western State 
College, and for the past several years he 
has been a part-time faculty member of 
Hunter College and the Scudder School’ in 
New York City. He has also had experience 
in secretarial and accounting work. 

It is the plan of Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
department head at Ball State Teachers 
College, to expand the program of study on 
the graduate level, and Dr. Hughes will 
teach courses in both graduate and under- 
graduate fields. Dr. Hughes is a frequent 
contributor to professional publications and 
has a wide acquaintance. 





Dr. E. H. Hughes 


Hanna Goes to Kalamazoo 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, formerly assistant 
professor of business education at Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of commerce at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

During the past summer, Dr. Hanna was 
visiting instructor at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Before going 
to Fredericksburg, Dr. Hanna was a teacher 
in the high schools of Humboldt, Nebraska; 
North Arlington, New Jersey; and Fort Lee, 
New Jersey. Dr. Hanna completed work on 
his M. A. degree at Columbia University, 
New York City, and at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was awarded 
his Doctor’s degree at New York University, 
New York City, in 1939. 
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A Distinctive New Course 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE e WHELAND -« FILE 





RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is a new type of book written to provide 
simple but practical training in record keeping for individuals, families, clubs, 
and small businesses. Practical and modern record keeping is emphasized 
throughout the entire course. The treatment of record keeping for small 
businesses is accomplished logically through the use of the columnar cash 
record. It is up to date and timely in its treatment of personal records. 


Here are a few of the many features which you will like: 
1. Simplicity of language 
2. Emphasis upon actual life experiences 
3. Logical development of the record keeping process 
4. Emphasis upon the columnar cash journal 
5. Numerous illustrations 
6. Logical arrangement of the material 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE provides a well-rounded course for personal- 


use record keeping but, at the same time, it does not sacrifice real bookkeeping 
values. 


A textbook recommended for (a) personal, (b) nonvocational, (c) pre- 


paratory, (d) low I. Q., and (e) general record keeping courses. 
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National Business Education Study 


By invitation, the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the National Education 
Association, has been asked to co-operate 
with the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in a national survey on terminal 
education. This survey is now under way, 
and is under the general direction of Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. C. The 
junior college association has _ received 
$25,000 from the General Education Board 
for preliminary research on this special in- 
vestigation. 

The Department of Business Education, 
through its Committee on Terminal Business 
Education under the general chairmanship 
of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University, New York City, will assist and 
advise on matters pertaining to business 
education on the junior college level. Dr. 
Forkner’s key committee includes chairmen 
of various subcommittees. The following 
educators have already agreed to assume re- 
sponsibilities: Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina—Committee 
on Major Problems in the Field of Business 
Education in Junior Colleges; Mildred Taft, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire—Committee on Bibliography of 
Periodicals; Professor Edwin A. Swanson, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona—Committee on Library Books. 
Other committees under organization are: 
Committee on Interpretation; Committee on 
Equipment, Supplies, and Materials; and 
Committee on Evaluation of Literature. 
Additional committees will be formed as 
the work progresses. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North, past president 
of the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, states that this study, which 
involves 600 junior colleges, is destined to 
have a significant bearing on trends in 
business education in the United States. 


New York City Association 


The new officers of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, elected to serve during 1940-41, are 
as follows: president, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City; first 
vice president, Joseph Becker, Franklin 
School of Business, New York City; second 
vice president, Morris Goller, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City; mem- 
ber-at-large, Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, 
Christopher Columbus High School, Bronx. 
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Chicago Area Business Teachers 


Fidelia Van Antwerp 
of the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior 
College, Joliet, Illinois, 
was elected chairman of 
the Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Education Directors 
Association at the meet- 
ing of the Association on 
May 25. The meeting 
was held at the Marshall 
Field State Street Store 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

John W. Rau, Jr. of 
New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, was elected treas- 
urer; Mrs. Geraldine Schmitt of Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
was appointed secretary. Miss Van Antwerp 
also appointed a committee, consisting of 
the past chairman, to plan future programs. 
This committee consists of Walter A. 
Kumpf, Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois; 
David I. Johnson, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; and Robert 
S. Barnes, High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 

The program for the meeting consisted 
of reports on the findings from investiga- 
tions into fluctuations of various stocks in 
stock markets. The reports were made by 
Theodore Fruehling, High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana; and David I. Johnson, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Robert S. Barnes, the retiring chairman, 
was authorized to represent the Association 
in its relations with regional business educa- 
tion organizations. The next meeting will be 
held on September 28. 


N. C. T. F. 1940 Yearbook 


The 1940 Yearbook of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation is now available 
for distribution. A copy is furnished without 
charge to each member of the Federation. 
However, additional copies may be pur- 
chased for $2.50 each. Several copies of the 
Yearbook should be available in the libraries 
of every institution where commercial teach- 
ers are being trained. Since a limited supply 
of the Yearbook has been printed, orders 
should be sent immediately to the secretary , 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. The 
editor-in-chief of the 1940 Yearbook was 
Dr. McKee Fisk. 
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Strong Appointed Director 


E. P. Strong, formerly 
an instructor in the Col- 
lege of Commerce of the 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, was ap- 
pointed on July 1 head of 
the department of busi- 
ness education of the 
public schools in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Strong 
will have the responsi- 
bility of supervising and 
directing all business edu- 
cation instruction in the 
junior, senior, and voca- 
tional schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The M. A. degree was awarded to Mr. 
Strong at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1937. Since that time, he has done 
graduate work at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and at 
New York University, New York City. He 
is now working toward his Doctor’s degree at 
New York University. 

Mr. Strong is the author of a number of 
magazine articles, as well as the author of 
Functional Business Letter Writing. He is 
also co-author of the textbook, An Analysis 
of Office Occupations. 





E. P. Strong 


Eugene D. Pennell 


Professor Eugene D. Pennell, who for 
nineteen years was head of the department 
of commerce at Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and for 
three years the business secretary of that 
institution, died on June 4 at his home in 
Kalamazoo. His health had been failing for 
three years, but except for periods of especial 
severity of his illness, he had directed and 
participated in the work of his department 
up to the day before his death. 


Professor Pennell taught in the Detroit 
Business College, Detroit, Michigan, in the 
Alma College, Alma, Michigan, and in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
In Minneapolis, he served as executive 
secretary for the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation. While he was at Western State 
Teachers College, Professor Pennell was 
awarded the Master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 
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J. D. Delp Honored 


Professor J. D. Delp of the State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri, was honored 
on May 25 with a banquet that was planned 
by the students and faculty of the commerce 
department at the college. 

Former students, professional friends, and 
co-workers in the field of business education 
were invited to participate in making the 
occasion a memorable one. Countless mes- 
sages were received by Professor Delp com- 
mending and congratulating him on his 
contributions to business education in the 
past 26 years. 

Professor Delp has served the College since 
1914. He has exerted a wide influence on 
commercial teacher-training in his section 
of the country. He is a recognized leader 
and authority in business education. 


Typewriting Instructional Film 


An instructional film for use in beginning 
and advanced typing classes has been pre- 
pared at John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is the Commercial Curriculum 
Center of the Cleveland public school 
system. 

The purpose of the film is to develop im- 
proved techniques in typing. It helps the 
pupil attain his goal, for it is made tangible 
and concrete. It establishes ideal condi- 
tions for the development of touch typing, 
for the pupil has an image of the proper 
technique before him and since the room is 
in darkness, he is prevented from looking at 
his typewriter. In this way, the film helps 
to develop confidence and concentration on 
the part of the pupil. The significant feature 
which differentiates this film from others is 
the fact that it allows for participation as 
well as observation on the part of the pupil. 

The film consists of a review of the drills 
which are normally taught in the presenta- 
tion of the keyboard. Since the pupils are 
familiar with these drills, they will type 
without hesitation while the film is being 
run. A review of perfected shift key tech- 
nique, proper carriage throw and immediate 
return to basic position, as well as the correct 
procedure for turning the paper, are in- 
cluded in the film. 

The script which accompanies the film 
consists of suggestions and supplementary 
material, as well as a detailed list of the 
contents of the film for the teacher’s use in 
presenting it to his class. 

The cost of renting the film to teachers 
outside of Cleveland is $3.50. 
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A BOOK SO WRITTEN THAT IT WILL CONTINUE TO 





BE USEFUL REGARDLESS OF BOUNDARY CHANGES 





ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


STAPLES AND YORK 











THIRD EDITION “or 


BY 

Wars cause political boundaries to change and, 
therefore, textbooks based entirely upon political 
boundaries go out of date quickly. However, eco- 
nomic and racial areas do not change very rapidly. 
Where boundaries are likely to shift, the authors 
of ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY have been very 
careful to treat those portions of the world by 
natural economic and racial areas. 


or 





Interesting presentation. The textbook has a fictionlike appeal along 
with other good qualities. In other words, economic romance has been 
woven into the discussions. 


Emphasis on causes and effects. A constant effort has been made to 
point out the effects of social conditions, natural conditions, transportation, 
and other features in the economic development of man in the various 
localities in which he lives. 


Maps, charts, and tables. Many new maps have been added in addition 
to pictorial charts and data tables. The numerous maps and charts make 
the presentation more interesting and fascinating. 


Vocabulary grade level. The authors have given much study to the 
diction of the textbook in an effort to make the textbook suitable to the 
reading ability of high school students. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Smith Joins College Faculty 


Marvin Smith, who 
for the past several years 
has been head of the com- 
mercial department and 
assistant principal of the 
Charleston High School, 
Charleston, Illinois, has 
been appointed critic 
teacher in the commerce 
department of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illi- 
nois. Mr. Smith will 
teach general business, 
bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, and shorthand. 

Mr. Smith was grad- 
uated from Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, in 1925. He completed orfe year of 
study in Indiana Central Commercial School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and was awarded the 
A. M. degree at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1936. At the 
present time, he is working toward his 
Doctor’s degree in Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


During his time in Charleston High School, 
Mr. Smith built up the commercial depart- 
ment from the single subject of bookkeeping 
until a complete commercial course is now 
offered, requiring the full-time services of 
two teachers and the part-time services of 
two teachers. His typing teams have been 
outstanding in Illinois state high school 
contests. 





Marvin Smith 


Michigan Teachers 


The Michigan Commercial Education As- 
sociation enjoyed the most successful con- 
vention in the history of the Association 
on April 12 and 13 at the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. Approximately 
500 members attended the two-day session. 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, Emmet E. Winters, 
Davis Technical High School, Grand Rapids; 
first vice president, John Cooper, Northern 
High School, Flint; second vice president, 
Harry M. Oakley, Junior College, Jackson. 
Kate Sibley of Hamtramck High School, 
Hamtramck, will continue to serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer. James R. Taylor of Wayne 
University, Detroit, was reappointed editor 
of The News Bulletin. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Post Tavern, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, on April 4 and 5, 1941. 
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Dr. Holley Goes to Stillwater 


Dr. J. Andrew Holley, formerly deputy 
administrator of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration for Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. McKee Fisk as head 
of the department of business education, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Between 1926 and 1939, Dr. Holley served 
in the following positions in the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City; Assistant High School Inspector, Chief 
High School Inspector, Assistant State Super- 
intendent in Charge of Instruction and Re- 
organization, and Director of Curriculum. 
As Chief High School Inspector and also as 
Director of Instruction and Director of 
Curriculum, Dr. Holley organized and di- 
rected the revision of state courses of study, 
including commercial subjects. He worked 
closely with Dr. Fisk’s committee on the 
revision of the high school commercial 
courses of study. 

Dr. Holley was awarded the Ph. D. de- 
gree at the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. He has taken 
an active part in educational association 
work. He served for four years as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the North 
Central Association, and as chairman of the 
committee which inspected and approved 
junior colleges in Oklahoma. He has con- 
tributed many articles on various phases of 
curriculum work. 

* a ” 


Horner Elected Department Head 


C. W. Horner was appointed in May, 1940, 
business co-ordinator and chairman of the 
commercial department of the Colorado 
Springs High School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Mr. Horner has served as an 
instructor at the Colorado Springs High 
School since 1927. 


Mr. Horner was awarded the M. A. degree 
in 1932 from Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. In addition 
to his teaching experience at Colorado 
Springs, he has also served as head of the 
commercial departments in the high schools 
of Greeley and Boulder, Colorado. 


During the summer of 1938, Mr. Horner 
served as a unit instructor of co-operative 
retailing in the summer school at Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. He set up what was probably one of 
the first correlated retailing curricula and 
co-operative retailing programs in Colorado 
and in that part of the country. 
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SIMPLE AND 
NONTECHNICAL 

















§13. The Offer. An offer is a proposal by one party to 
enter into a legal relation with another. The one who 
makes the proposal is known as the offeror. The one to 
whom the proposal is made is known as the offeree. 

Not all proposals that are made, however, are treated as 
offers. In the first place, the proposal, in order to be an 
offer, must be definite. Courts will not attempt to enforce 
vague or uncertain promises. 


Reproduced from the discussion of contracts, 
Chapter I, page 19, of Commercial Law 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY PETERS AND POMEROY 


Simplicity and clearness of presentation in COMMERCIAL LAW are accomplished 
through (a) nontechnical language, (b) numerous well-placed illustrations, (c) numerous 
case examples to illustrate discussions, (d) actual adjudicated cases selected from the 
courts of every state, and (e) carefully prepared questions and problems to draw out 
the meaning of each chapter. Many of the principles and the case problems relate 
closely to the experiences of the pupil and his parents. Many new topics, such as labor 
legislation, social security, and automobile insurance, are treated in relation to the 
problems of the individual, of business, and of society. 
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Parker Joins Tennessee Faculty 


Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, professor of 
business education at the 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has announced the ap- 
pointment of G. H. 
Parker to the commerce 
staff. Mr. Parker served 
as a graduate instructor 
at the Woman’s College 
of the University of 
North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, 
before going to Knox- 
ville. 

Mr. Parker obtained 
his A. B. degree at the Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
and his M. A. degree at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. He has taught in 
the Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and in the Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. He was 
also an instructor in the business education 
department of Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


New Chapters of Pi Rho Zeta 
Since January 1, 1940, Pi Rho Zeta, in- 
ternational honorary fraternity and sorority, 
has established the following new chapters: 


Alpha Kappa Sorority, Shenago Valley Commercial 
Institute, Sharon, Pennsylvania 

Zeta Psi Sorority, Grace Martin’s School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Zeta Chi Sorority, Bohecker’s Business College, 
Ravenna, Ohio 

Gamma Sigma Fraternity, Bohecker’s Business 
College, Ravenna, Ohio 

Alpha Eta Sorority, Warren Business College, 
Warren, Ohio 

Alpha Mu Sorority, National Business College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Phi Sigma Fraternity, National Business College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sigma Kappa Fraternity, Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Lima, Ohio 

Delta Delta Sorority, Capital City Commercial 
College, Charleston, West Virginia 

Phi Delta Fraternity, Clark’s Secretarial School, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Alpha Alpha Sorority, Central Business College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Zeta Upsilon Fraternity, Central Business College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Zeta Nu Sorority, Calumet College of Commerce, 
Gary, Indiana 





G. H. Parker 


Rider College Appointments 


Miss S. L. Ziegler, secretary of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the appointment of seven new 
instructors to the Rider College faculty, 
including Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, Clarice M. 
Cook, Julie A. Hinch, James Gibson John- 
son, Walter L. Klotz, Louis S. Sorbo, and 
William Stafford. 


Mrs. Patten will head the office machines 
department. She was formerly an instructor 
of shorthand, typewriting, and office ma- 
chines at the Dobbins Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. She was grad- 
uated from Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in 1939 and is now completing 
work for her Master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Miss Cook will have charge of the newly 
organized office practice department. She 
has been supervisor of the stenographic de- 
partment of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Miss Hinch will be head of the secretarial 
science department. Before going to Rider 
College, she taught in the Mahanoy Town- 
ship High School, Mahanoy City, Pennsyl- 
vania. She received her A. B. degree from 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Penn- 
sylvania, and her M. A. degree from 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Mr. Johnson will serve as director of pub- 
licity and as an instructor of journalism. 
He was formerly connected with The Citadel 
Military College of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. He received his A. B. 
degree from the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mr. Klotz, who will receive his B. S. de- 
gree from Rider College this year, will be 
instructor in shorthand. 

Mr. Sorbo, who formerly taught at the 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, will 
be head of the accounting division. He re- 
ceived his B.S. and A. B. degrees from Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and his M. A. degree from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Mr. Stafford will serve in the capacity of 
director of the School of Business. He was 
formerly head of the commerce department 
at New York State Vocational School, 
Cobleskill, New York. He was awarded 
his B. S. and M. S. degrees from Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
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WRITE FOR THE JOB AND GET !T—by J. M. Thompson 
A 56-page printed booklet designed as a guide to the correct method of application-letter writing. Price 35 cents postpaid. 
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Place of Distributive Education 
(Concluded on page 13) 


of the reasons that women like to buy from 
women. 


A training program that is set up for 
salespeople should be as practical and as 
comprehensive as possible. At an early 
stage in the salesmanship course, students 
should be made to appreciate the advantages 
and the opportunities in the field; they 
should be taught the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various channels of dis- 
tribution. 


It is not practical to attempt a program 
that would make the student a skillful sales- 
person in all types of business. Students 
should be given an opportunity to specialize 
in some phase of selling. The fundamental 
principles of salesmanship are the same in 
any selling situation, but the student who 
has been taught only the theory of the 
fundamental processes of the sale will not 
be qualified to accept an exacting selling 
position. 

Students should be encouraged to take a 
professional attitude toward salesmanship. 
They should be made to realize that they 
will have to devote a great deal of time to 
the study and practice of the art and 
science of salesmanship before they are pro- 
ficient salespeople. As much study and 
practice is needed to become a good specialty 
salesman as is needed to become a good 
doctor or a lawyer. 


Selling experience is necessary for the suc- 
cessful teaching of salesmanship. Few high 
schools have teachers on their faculties with 
selling experience. Generally speaking, 
teachers do not possess the personal qualities 
necessary to make good salesmen. The per- 
sonal dislike for salesmanship on the part 
of the teacher has done much to prevent the 
establishment of an adequate training pro- 
gram to qualify students for selling positions. 
While setting up the curriculum, the voca- 
tional requirements of the particular job for 
which students are being prepared should be 
thoroughly understood and kept constantly 
in mind. Commercial teachers should profit 
by the mistakes they have made in training 
students for office positions. They should 
select only those students who have a 
chance to succeed in this line of work. The 
native ability and the aptitudes of some 
students would prevent them from succeed- 
ing in selling positions. But, in the final 
analysis, common sense and good judgment 
will make up for other deficiencies. 
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Just where the vocational subjects are to 
be placed in the curriculum should be de- 
termined by the length of the course offered 
and the positions for which students are 
being prepared. The first course should 
consist of general salesmanship; this should 
be followed by a course that is more special- 
ized. The more specific and practical the 
course, the more valuable it will be. 

Salesmanship is both an art and a science. 
If we teach the science of salesmanship with- 
out making any provision for putting the 
theory into practice, we shall have given the 
student little information of practical value. 
Schools, as a rule, do not place sufficient em- 
phasis on the art of salesmanship. In the 
past, the most successful teaching of sales- 
manship has resulted from a co-operative 
program. This involves obtaining the co- 
operation of business establishments that 
would permit students to spend part of 
their time in school and part of their time 
in a selling position. In this way, the 
students get the necessary practice in apply- 
ing the principles learned in school. 

How to get along with less middlemen has 
been considered by many business leaders. 
Attempts have been made to eliminate the 
services which have been considered unneces- 
sary and as contributing to the cost of dis- 
tribution, thereby increasing the cost of 
goods to the ultimate consumer. These at- 
tempts to eliminate services have usually 
resulted in combining them with other func- 
tions. There are a number of services that 
are necessary and desirable in getting goods 
from the producer to the consumer. All un- 
necessary steps that increase the cost 
should be eliminated. The services of the 
salesman are necessary in one or more of the 
steps in distribution. Salesmanship is a 
valuable social function if it includes ascer- 
taining what people need, placing the ma- 
terial so that people can buy it, and helping 
people decide to buy. 








Denver Conference 


The sixth annual Business Education 
Conference sponsored by the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, was held at the 
School of Commerce of the University on 
June 26 and 27. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to bring together business 
leaders and commercial teachers to discuss 
the subject of “Utilizing Community Re- 
sources in Teaching Business Education.” 

The conference was directed by Cecil 
Puckett, head of the summer school of the 
School of Commerce, University of Denver. 
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BASED UPON ACTUAL 
SELLING EXPERIENCES 





THIRD EDITION « BY WALTERS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING 


The author’s past experiences as a teacher and as a salesman have enabled 
him to present salesmanship from the correct, pedagogical point of view. Each 


discussion is in perfect harmony with modern principles of salesmanship as 








practiced in leading department stores, chain stores, and manufacturing firms. 
Many practical suggestions of experienced classroom teachers and of responsi- 


ble men in sales positions were used in preparing the manuscript. 


Rich experiences of the author in selling and in teaching have caused him to 
realize the importance of applying the principles through realistic situations. 
Each individual principle is applied through questions on the text, problems 
for discussion, projects, and typical sales talks. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING covers all the fundamental principles of selling 
with applications to various fields of merchandising, including retail selling, 
wholesale selling, selling one’s own services, selling by mail, and selling 
through advertising. 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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“Office Wife” vs. Secretary 
(Continued from page 21) 


and procedures required by every office 
worker in the organization. The typist, the 
bookkeeper, the file clerk, and the cashier 
work from eight until five, but the secretary 
must remain at her desk until her employer’s 
day’s work is done. If, after the rest of the 
office force has left, the employer asks for 
the file of R. S. Brown Company, the 
secretary must be able to find it immedi- 
ately. In other words, she must know the 
filing system of the entire organization. She 
must know the exact duties of every office 
employee in order to obtain unfinished work 
on a minute’s notice. She must know where 
to locate certain accounts, balances, and 
statements in the accounting department, or 
she must be able to mimeograph a notice for 
all the salesmen to obtain before they leave 
the office at eight o’clock the following 
morning. 

Fourth, the secretary is the only person 
in the organization who knows the history 
of various business transactions that are 
handled by her employer. Therefore, she 
is the logical one to handle his mail when 
he is absent from the office. Such responsi- 
bility requires a great deal of tact, knowl- 
edge, and pride. A secretary must not only 
know how to formulate a letter so that she 
may communicate the desired message, but 
she must also know how to express herself in 
such a way that the recipient of the letter is 
satisfied with the reply or is willing to wait 
for more definite information until her em- 
ployer returns. Every letter that leaves a 
business office should be an advertisement 
in that it should create a feeling of good 
will and friendliness toward the organization. 


Fifth, a secretary must perform the routine 
duties necesSary for the satisfactory existence 
of her employer’s office. Even a private 
secretary has to perform such duties as 
filing, taking dictation, answering the tele- 
phone, and filling in forms. These activities 
should be done pleasantly and with the 
greatest amount of ease and speed possible. 


Sixth, but not the least unimportant, is 
personal appearance and personality. Neat- 
ness is the most important factor to be con- 
sidered in the appearance of an office woman. 
Simplicity, but not drabness, is also im- 
portant. No bright shades should be worn, 
but the conventional black is not a require- 
ment for proper office dress. Pleasantness 
and willingness go hand-in-hand to create 
co-operative effort and effective results. 
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When a secretary applies for a position, 
she is faced by a firing squad of questions. 
Where did you go to school? How long 
were you in school? What kind of grades 
did you make? What is your speed in 
shorthand and in typewriting? Can you 
perform under pressure? Are you always 
pleasant? Finally, the questions boil down 
to “Will you perform certain services for a 
certain amount?” Rarely does the secretary 
receive a percentage of the organization’s 
profits. She is tested and is tried and she is 
found satisfactory or she is fired. Such is 
not the case with a wife. She is taken for 
better or worse; she is neither hired nor 
fired; she isn’t required to have general 
learning nor possess technical skill. She 
may possess such attributes, but they 
aren’t prerequisite to her role as wife. 

The word “office” is not very meaningful 
since it includes any hole-in-the-wall, where 
certain business is conducted, to the elab- 
orately furnished room where the destiny 
of nations is settled. The word “wife” is 
wide in meaning, but it varies in definition 
and in requirement. The two words to- 
gether make a worse combined meaning 
than either word taken separately. When 
one speaks of a secretary, one thinks of 
efficiency, knowledge, and skill. The word 
itself elevates. The phrase “office wife” is a 
colloquialism unwelcomed by a wife and by 
a secretary. Rather, the secretary is the 
business or alter ego of the employer. 








New York University Promotions 


Chancellor Chase of New York University, 
New York City, has recently announced the 
promotion of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne from 
the rank of associate professor to that of 
professor of education. Dr. Tonne is editor 
of the Journal of Business Education, and 
has been editor of the National Business 
Education Quarterly. He received his Doc- 
tor’s degree from New York University, 
New York City. 

Dr. Helen Reynolds has been appointed 
assistant professor. She was formerly as- 
sociate professor of secretarial studies at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and is now 
secretary of the National Council of Business 
Education. She was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education from New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, in October, 1939. 
She is co-author with Dr. Paul Lomax and 
Mrs. Margaret Ely of Problems of Teaching 
Typing, and co-author with D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the achievements tests for 20th 
Century Typewriting. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 






THE OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS BEHAVIOR. Af- 
ter having received school training in prepa- 
ration for office and store employment, 
young men and women enter business with 
the hope that they may find satisfaction and 
success. They have a right to anticipate in 
the new activities, opportunities and ex- 
periences which will permit self-expression 
in fields in which their talents and abilities 
lie. They are entitled to the belief that in 
the competitive world of business their 
efforts will be constantly evaluated according 
to their worth and that recognition will con- 
sequently be accorded to them in the form 
of commendation, promotion, or compensa- 
tion. 

The two factors which contribute most 
largely to the equipment needed in the 
battleground of business are: First, the 
possession of the specific knowledge and 
skills for which the efficient performance of 
the job calls; and second, the possession of 
definite business habits, manners, and view- 
points which combine to form a personality 
acceptable in business relationships. The 
first of these factors, knowledge and skill, 
has been the basis of commercial training 
since the earliest days. The second factor, 
business behavior, has only recently been 
recognized as an essential requirement. 

The following are expressions from several 
outstanding commercial schools concerning 
the objectives of business behavior: 

Agnes Alden of the Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, California, says: “A course 
in business behavior should fit students for 
employment in a now highly competitive 
field; it should give them poise and assurance 
on their first job.” 

L. A. Rice, principal of The Packard 
School, New York City, says: “Our main 
objective is to develop desirable personality 
traits, particularly the overt behavior traits 
which are helpful in attaining and in holding 
a position. 

J. Evan Armstrong, president of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California, says: 
“Our objective is to turn out an individual 
who will react properly in all business situa- 
tions.” 

The objectives of a course in business be- 
havior, so stated, include the development 
in the individual of the ability to get along 
with others in business relationships. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 


OF WHAT USE IS THE STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING 
TO A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT WHO DOESN'T BE- 
COME A BOOKKEEPER? Record keeping is as 
common a symbol of civilization as the 
ability to write, the ability to read, or the 
ability to speak. No modern civilization can 
continue without records. No records are of 
much value unless they are intelligently 
grouped, summarized, and interpreted. All 
these are common functions of a good course 
in bookkeeping. 

What individual today can get along with- 
out keeping some records? The small busi- 
nessman must have adequate records for 
many purposes, including data for the de- 
termination of prices, facts for government 
reports, and figures for income tax returns. 
Recently the Reader’s Digest pointed out 
that some of our many man-marketing 
clinics have emphasized the need of a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping in small businesses. 

... ambitious youth is told that the growth of 
small service businesses in radio repair, photo- 
graphic studios, bakeries, laundries, beauty parlors 
is one of the marvels of recent years and offers the 
best chance to be one’s own boss. When such busi- 
nesses fail, the reason frequently is incompetent 
bookkeeping. So it is best to learn a little accounting 
before launching a shop.' 

Traveling salesmen must keep expense 
accounts, and they must make and interpret 
bookkeeping records concerning their cus- 
tomers. Doctors, dentists, lawyers, and all 
other professional men find good bookkeep- 
ing absolutely essential in the successful 
practice of their professions. 

All high school students, regardless of 
what work they plan to do, will need to use 
some bookkeeping records. ‘The business 
principles and practices learned in a good 
course in bookkeeping will always be helpful 
to them in their personal affairs and in their 
business life. 

Many school administrators and teachers 
agree that some bookkeeping is of value to 
all students. However, there is some feeling 
that the course should be highly personalized 
and devocationalized to the extent that it 
will not have any job-holding values. It 
would seem that for the great mass of stu- 
dents, it is wise educationally to give stu- 
dents the kind of course that will help on 
the job and that will help personally. 


1William F. McDermont and F. C. Furnas, ‘‘Floodlighting 
the Job Market,” Reader’s Digest (Pleasantville, New Vorke 
Reader’s Digest, April, 1940), p. 16. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


‘s oe. 7 


OBJECTIVES OF ADVANCED BUSINESS TRAINING. 
The term advanced business training implies 
that the students who are enrolled in such a 
course have had some preliminary business 
training and, therefore, that such a course 
should provide advanced training along 
lines in which elementary business training 
has been given. 

The preliminary business training pro- 
vided on the lower level has consisted prin- 
cipally of acquiring the skills needed for 
doing the work of junior workers in offices. 
The developing of skill in typing, taking 
dictation, filing, operating office machines, 
and doing simple record keeping has been 
the main objective. Only a small amount of 
attention has been devoted to the under- 
standing of how business functions. The 
course in advanced business training pro- 
vides unusual opportunity for correlating 
the skills and knowledge acquired in such 
courses as record keeping, business mathe- 
matics, typing, law, and economics in such a 
way as to provide not only advanced train- 
ing in them, but also to show their impor- 
tance in the functioning of a business. At 
the same time, in order to provide a back- 
ground of information not provided by other 
courses, the course should provide an en- 
riched background of specific information as 
to the functioning of a great variety of differ- 
ent businesses, both large and small. This 
can be done by including a detailed study of 
the following information: the forms of busi- 
ness organization; the problems of organizing 
a business; internal business organization; 
business management; business procedures; 
and business ethics. 

Advanced business training presents an 
excellent opportunity for the study of busi- 
nesses in the local community. Hence, the 
teacher should use local businesses as a 
basis for class study and discussions. And 
since the businesses of the local community 
are dependent upon businesses in other 
localities, it would seem desirable that the 
course should not be limited to only those 
businesses and activities found in the local 
community. The course will have failed to 
accomplish an important objective if it does 
not give the student an understanding of the 
many phases of the operation and manage- 
ment, as well as an appreciation of the prob- 
lems that confront every businessman today. 
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oy, 5 ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
SS =. by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
onl Economic Geography 






ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY AND SHIFTING BOUND- 
aries. Why study economic geography in 
a time of rapidly shifting political bounda- 
ries and when the world is in economic con- 
fusion? To a student of economic geography, 
the present conditions in Europe can be used 
to show that the factors of economic geog- 
raphy are a basic and potent influence in 
man’s attempt to obtain a satisfactory social 
and economic adjustment. 

All wars have had economic foundations. 
This does not imply, by any means, that re- 
ligious, patriotic, and idealistic motives have 
been lacking. The Revolutionary War was 
brought on by a conflict of the factors of 
economic geography of England with those 
in the Colonies. This clash undoubtedly 
affected the political ideologies of both sides. 
By using the present war in Europe, an in- 
teresting study can be made of the influences 
and the importance of the factors of economic 
geography in its origin, maintenance, dura- 
tion, probable outcome, and postwar settle- 
ments. 

Most modern textbooks now treat the 
great natural regions of production, and use 
political boundaries as convenient subdivi- 
sions of them. The Mediterranean region is 
studied as a whole, and the countries border- 
ing it are considered from the standpoint of 
their economic contributions, with a mini- 
mum emphasis on the political setup. 

No matter how the map maker may have 
to draw European political boundaries, cer- 
tain large regions will continue to produce 
along traditional lines. Poland will raise 
potatoes, Sweden will mine iron ore, Den- 
mark will excel in dairying, the French 
vintners will make excellent wines. 

One has only to review the resumption of 
almost the same geographical division of 
labor at the close of the last World War that 
existed before that war to realize that the 
basic factors of economic geography are 
fixed in a large part by natural forces. These 
factors are changed only in minor degree by 
man-made postwar settlements based on 
political exigencies. 

A study of prewar conditions in Europe, 
as presented in most textbooks, will give an 
understanding of the conditions of the war, 
and it will furnish a foundation of facts in 
economic geography which the postwar 
political setup cannot seriously change. 
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A Survey of Needs and Trends in Bookkeep- 
ing—Monograph No. 46. A 14-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet containing the results of a questionnaire 
published in the December, 1938, issue of THE BALANCE 
Sueet. The study gives an analysis of replies from 
495 teachers. Single copies free. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas. 


Punctuation at a Glance. By Robert C. Schim- 
mel, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. A 1-page printed chart of the rules of 
punctuation prepared for use in typewriting and Eng- 
lish classes. It is a reference chart ideally suited for 
classroom use. The rules are stated and are then illus- 
trated. Prices are as follows: Vellum card—single 
copies, 10 cents; 20 to 50 copies, 8 cents; 50 copies and 
over, 7 cents. Bond paper card—single copies, 5 cents; 
25 copies and over, 3 cents. Royal Publishing Com- 
pany, Box 93, Milton, Massachusetts. 


A History of High School Bookkeeping Ob- 
jectives—Monograph No. 47. By Ethel Brock, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
A 19-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed to 
give teachers an accurate record of the objectives of 
high school bookkeeping since 1893. The study covers 
a complete history of the objectives as recorded in 
periodicals dating from the last decade in the nine- 
teenth century to the present time, in twentieth century 
books on commercial education, and in unpublished 
theses. The history of the objectives has been divided 
into two distinct periods: the first, from 1893 to 1918; 
the second, from 1919 to the present time. Single copies 
free. South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Reference Books in Distributive Education 
Library, an Annotated Bibliography. By Dr. 
William R. Blackler, Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. A 3l-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book 
assembled to offer co-ordinators and instructors in 
distributive education desirable teaching aids for 
their conferences and class discussions. It is an an- 
notated list of the books on distributive education in 
the library of the University of California. The follow- 
ing classification of books is given: advertising, busi- 
ness organization and management, buying, conference 
leading, consumer education and economics, grocery 
retailing, market research, marketing, psychology of 
business and sales, retailing, salesmanship, vocational 
education, vocational guidance, and _ wholesaling. 
Available free. Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 


LITERATURE 


Index to The Balance Sheet. A printed index to 
the articles that were published in THe BALANcE SHEET 
during the school year 1939-40. Teachers who are 
keeping back issues of THe BaLaNnce SHEET will be 
interested in this leaflet. Copies furnished free. South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


How to Budget Your Income. By Edith Vyse. 
A 40-page, printed, paper-bound booklet which ex- 
plains in detail how to prepare a budget and how a 
budget plan works. Part I is entitled ““Why Budget?” 
and covers such topics as “Preliminary Budgeting,” 
“How to Plan Your Spending,” and “Other People’s 
Budgets.” Part II is entitled “Your Own Budget” and 
covers such topics as “Estimated Budget,” “Daily 
Entry of Monthly Expenses,” and “Summary of Actual 
Expenses.” This booklet should be of interest to teach- 
ers of junior business, bookkeeping, and home econom- 
ics. Price 15 cents. Home Institute, 109 West 19th 
Street, New York, New York. 


How to Get the Most for Your Money. By 
Ruth Brindze. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let written to serve as a guide to better buying. It 
gives tips on values and quality of merchandise and 
products, and it covers such topics as “Getting Your 
Money’s Worth,” “How to Judge Fabrics,” “Smart 
Dressing,” “How to Judge Furs,” “What to Know 
About Hats,” “Values in Jewelry,” and “Household 
Linens.” The material in this booklet will be of interest 
to teachers of consumer education, distributive educa- 
tion, selling, merchandising, and home economics. 
Price 15 cents. Home Institute, 109 West 19th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Materials for Consumer Education. A Se- 
lected Bibliography. Prepared by the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. This bibliography was prepared in re- 
sponse to requests by teachers in consumer education 
for references to materials published by individuals 
and agencies not engaged in the sale of goods and 
services. The materials are classified as follows: Fed- 
eral Government Agencies; Courses of Study; Corre- 
spondence Course; Study Guides for Group Discussion; 
The Worker as a Consumer; Co-operative Education; 
Recent High School Textbooks; Recent College Text- 
books; Motion Pictures and Other Visual Materials; 
Conference Proceedings; Surveys; Sources of Informa- 
tion on New Publications and Consumer Activities. 
Available free of charge. Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
Ag icultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 
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RICH IN INFORMATION 
ABOUT EVERYDAY BUSINESS 
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GENERAL BUSTVESS 


THIRD EDITION CRABBE AND SLINKER 




















The subject matter and the applications provided in GENERAL BUSINESS cover those 
general, nontechnical values of business information which are useful to the consumer 
of business goods and services as well as to the pupil who expects to be employed in 
business. Particular emphasis is placed upon the business information, the techniques, 
and the services of business that should be understood by everyone in his everyday 
business life. For example, the authors treat in a simple, practical way (a) money and 
credit, (b) borrowing and lending money, (c) fundamental principles of communication 
and travel, (d) investments, (e) life insurance, and (f) fundamental principles of buying 
and selling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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> CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOu” 


Coa” 


Deduction 


Professor: ““What is the formula for water?” 
Student: “H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O.” 

Professor: ““What do you mean?” 

Student: “Why, you said it was H to O.” 


A Matter of Opinion 


In Montana there is a town named Eurelia. Train- 
men differ as to the pronunciation of the name. Pas- 
sengers are often startled upon arriving at the station, 
to hear the conductor yell: 

“You're a liar! You’re a liar!” 

Then from the brakeman at the other end comes 
the cry: 

“You really are! You really are!” 


ee ee 
Right 


Reno, they say, now claims to be an important 
factor in the dairy industry. That’s where the cream 
of the country goes to get separated. 


A Study in Grammar 


A girl was asked to parse the word “kiss,” and this 
was her result: This word is a noun, but it is usually 
used as a conjunction. It is never declined and is more 
common than proper. It is not very singular, in that 
it is generally used in the plural. It agrees with me. 


e e * 
Private Matter 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you would run 
across the street and see how old Mrs. Brown is this 
morning.” A few minutes later Willie returned and 
reported, “Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your business 
how old she is.” 

eee 
Timing 

A Chinese had a toothache and phoned a dentist for 
an appointment. 

“Two-thirty all right?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes,” replied the Chinese. “Tooth hurtee, all 
right. What time I come?” 

e ee 


Public Utilities 


Ethel (aged six, combing hair): ““Mama, what makes 
my hair crack when I comb it?” 
Mama: “Why, dear, you have electricity in your 
hair.” 

Ethel: “Aren’t we a funny family? I’ve got electricity 
in my hair, and Grandma has gas on her stomach.” 
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Then He Resigned 


“T don’t want any callers this afternoon,” said the 
businessman to the office boy. “If they say their busi- 
ness is important, just tell them that’s what they all 
say. 

That afternoon a lady called and insisted upon 
seeing the man. “I am his wife,’’ she exclaimed. 

“That’s what they all say,”’ said the office boy. 


Command Performance 


Oldtimer: “Is your married life one grand sweet song?” 

Newlywed: “Well, since our baby’s been born it’s 
been more like an opera, full of grand marches, with 
loud calls for the author every night. 


A Leg to Stand On 


Director: “Have you ever had any stage experience?” 
Young Actor: “Well, I had my leg in a cast once.” 


e * * 
Nothing Definite Yet 


Jim: ““What a crowd! Something happen?” 
Joe: “Man fell off the roof.” 

Jim: ‘‘Hurt bad?” 

Joe: “Can’t tell. Only found one leg so far.” 


& s a 
Can’t Decide 


The family had planned a picnic for the next day 
and Bobby was asked by his mother to see what the 
paper predicted for the weather. 

After searching the paper he said: “‘Well, they haven’t 
decided yet. It says here, ‘Weather for Wednesday, 


Unsettled.’ ” 
eee 


Related 


“Jimmy, I wish you’d learn better table manners; 
you're a regular little pig at the table.” 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So father, in order to 
impress him more added, “I say, Jimmy, do you know 
what a pig is?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy, meekly, “it’s a hog’s 
little boy.” 

eee 


Cure-All 


A patient complained to the doctor that his hair 
was coming out. 

“Won’t you give me something to keep it in?”’ he 
begged. 

“Take this,” the doctor said kindly, and he handed 
the patient a pill box. 
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Introductory Economics 


SECOND EDITION e BY DODD 


The subject matter content of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is 
written in a simple style that appeals to students. The discussions are 
based upon everyday life experiences rather than upon highly tech- 
nical problems of big business, world trade, and other remote situations. 
Particular care has been exercised by the author to avoid the use 


of cold, impersonal, technical terminology that is abstract and mean- 
ingless. 


Every chapter of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is planned carefully 
(a) to proceed from the known to the unknown, (b) to provide a natural 
background or setting for the discussions, (c) to avoid abstract techni- 
calities, (d) to assure a thorough understanding of terminology, and 
(e) to provide ample opportunity for practical applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WANTED” 


eTEACHERS © POSITIONS 
°SCHOOLS FOR SALE — 
°SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady, 24, with 2 years’ experience teaching Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, office practice, business English, and other 
commercial subjects, desires position. Has also had 2 years’ 
actual secretarial experience. Holds B. A. degree in business 
economics from a leading Eastern college. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 10. 


Single woman, 30 with B. E. degree and graduate work, 
desires position in a high school or a college. Has had 8 years’ 
high school and college experience teaching commerce and 
English in Chicago and San Francisco. Salary must be at 
least $140. Address, No. 11. 








College graduate, 58, with B. A. and B.S. degrees and Gregg 
and Palmer Method teachers’ certificates, desires teaching 
position in a Western business school. Has had 37 years’ 
teaching experience. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Walton Accounting. Is the author of Forty Days in Business 
Arithmetic. Desires to make personal application. Address, 
No. 12. 





Single woman, 27, with 4 years’ commercial! teaching ex- 
perience in business colleges, desires permanent position in a 
good business college. Is a business college graduate and a 
graduate of a two-year teachers’ training course. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and 
higher accounting. Excellent references. Address, No. 13. 





Man, 39, with 10 years’ teaching experience, desires posi- 
tion as commercial teacher in a good business school. Can 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Rowe Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Practice, Walton Accounting, and Sherwood Account- 
ing. Can also teach commercial law, penmanship, business 
mathematics, and allied subjects. New England states pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 14. 





Married man, 46, with Electrical Engineering and M. A. 
degrees, desires position as administrator, teacher, field repre- 
sentative, or teacher-solicitor in a college, a business college, 
or a university. Has had 19 years’ experience in high schools, 
preparatory schools, junior colleges, and a senior college. Has 
also had busi manag nt and U. S. government experi- 
ence. Will consider buying part interest after 1 year. Available 
September 1. Prefers location east of Mississippi River. Ad- 
dress, No. 15. 








C. P. A. and all-around business school man desires position 
with an A-1 business college. Has an outstanding record as 
coach for C. P. A. examinations and also as a commercial 
teacher and a business school executive. Can command pub- 
licity, but is not interested in a position as solicitor. Address, 
No. 16. 





Man, 30, with thorough secretarial and accounting training 
and experience in placement work, desires position with a col- 
lege, a business college, or a high school. Holds three college 
degrees and has had 5 years’ administrative and teaching ex- 
perience. Will accept reasonable starting salary if possibility of 
a permanent position exists. Prefers Middle West or East, 
but will consider any location. Available immediately. Address, 
No. 20 





Single man, 30, desires teaching position in a business 
school. Has had 6})4 years’ experience teaching in business 
colleges, and 2 years’ practical business experience. Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Prefers Middle West or East. Ex- 
cellent references. Available immediately. Address, No. 21. 





Experienced business school man desires position as 
manager or principal of a business school. Will also consider 
leasing or buying a school. Address, No. 22. 
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Single woman, 33, with an A. B. degree, desires position in a 
business college. Has had 5 years’ teaching experience in 
public schools and 1 year’s teaching experience in a private busi- 
ness college. Can teach Gregg shorthand, dictation, typewrit- 
ing, Comptometer, business arithmetic, English, and allied 
subjects. Excellent references. Address, No. 17. 


Teacher or teacher-solicitor, 33, desires position. Has had 8 
years’ business experience and 3 years’ teaching experience in 
commercial college. Holds B. B. A. degree and credits toward 
Master’s degree. Has a successful record in obtaining student 
enrollments and student placements. Can teach accounting, 
mathematics, salesmanship, law, civil service training. Now 
living in Massachusetts. Address, No. 18. 








Lady teacher, 36, with 10 year’s teaching and office ex- 
perience, desires teaching position in a college or an A-1 busi- 
ness college. Holds B. S. and M. A. degrees. Can teach ac- 
counting, typewriting, Gregg shorthand (functional and anni- 
versary), office practice, business English, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 19. 





Lady teacher with degree and several years’ experience in 
teaching commercial subjects, desires position with responsi- 
bility. Will consider leasing a school or forming a partnership. 
Best of references. Address, No. 23. 





Man teacher, 25, desires position. Holds Master’s degree 
in business administration and Gregg teachers’ certificate. 
Has had 3 4 years’ experience teaching in a business college. 
Can teach shorthand and typewriting. Available January 1. 
Address, No. 24. 





Experienced lady commercial teacher desires teaching or 
managing position in a good school with option of buying later. 
Can also do solicitation work. Address, No. 25. 





Man with several years’ experience teaching bookkeeping 
and accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid 
calculation, spelling, comptometry, penmanship, and Gregg and 
Pitmanshorthand desires permanent position with an A-1 
business college. Holds penmanship and Pitman shorthand 
certificates. Has a pleasing and dynmamic personality. Ad- 
dress, No. 26. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position in the South. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional), 20th Century Book- 
keeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 27. 





Capable man teacher, with successful junior college, high 
school, and commercial college teaching experience, desires 
position. Is certified to teach all commercial subjects, but is 
especially qualified to teach accounting, busi law, i 
English, advanced shorthand, and typewriting. Has three de- 
grees and is a candidate for a Doctor’s degree. Address, No. 28. 








Responsible man, thoroughly experienced in all business 
college work, desires position as manager of a school, or will 
consider buying half interest or all of a school. Can teach all 
business subjects, but has specialized in accounting, arithme- 
tic, and penmanship. Excellent references. Give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Address, No. 29. 





WANTED TO BUY 


School executive with Doctor’s degree desires to buy a well- 
established commercial college. Must be debt-free, have a 
good reputation, and priced right. Give full particulars in first 
letter regarding equipment, courses offered, tuition rates, and 
location. Address, No. 30. 
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WANTED: To lease a good, small business college with 
privilege of buying later. Middle West or South preferred. 
Send complete details and catalogue. Address, No. 31. 





WANTED: To purchase whole or part interest in a small 
business college in a manufacturing community. Send details, 
including price and terms. If school is incorporated, indicate 
the amount of stock that will be sold. Central states preferred. 
Address, No. 32. 





Two young women wish to buy or lease a small, reliable 
business college, preferably in Oklahoma or Texas. Will con- 
sider other Southern locations. Give full information in first 
letter. Address, No. 33. . 





WANTED: Lady, about 40 years old, to assist in school 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Two-or three-teacher school lo- 
cated in one of the richest agricultural sections of Ohio, within 
a drawing territory of over 50,000. Owner selling because of 
other interests. Address, No. 46. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: The following school furniture and equipment 
in A-1 condition: 12 accounting tables (two-drawer); 24 match- 
ing chairs for accounting tables; 6 Remington typewriters 
(1939); 6 steel typewriting tables; 6 steel typewriting chairs; 
6 oak typewriting tables; 6 oak typewriting chairs; 1 office desk 
(seven drawer); 1 matching office desk chair. Address, No. 47. 





_FOR SALE: The following equipment: 1 A. B. Dick 





office and to learn the business with the idea of becoming busi- 
ness manager of a growing school in the South. State salary 
expected, age, experience, and give references. Address, No. 34. 





WANTED: Experienced business college man to take over 
complete management of a small school established in 1905 in 
industrial New England district. May work on partnership 
basis, or may lease the school if preferred. Ideal location for 
man and wife who are capable of teaching commercial subjects. 
Address, No. 35. 





WANTED: Energetic man to act as solicitor and part-time 
teacher. Must have some experience and ability to increase 
present enrollment and build up a small school established 25 
years ago in the East. Unusual opportunity for man with de- 
veloping and sales ability and willingness to put forth his best 
efforts. Liberal salary based on results obtained. Car necessary. 
Address, No. 36. 





WANTED: Fieldman for extension department of an ac- 
credited, high-grade commercial college. Fifty per cent com- 
— for first two months. Exceptional contract. Address, 

o. 37. 





WANTED: Live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
for private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Send complete details and 
photograph. Address, No. 38. 





WANTED: A good teacher of commercial subjects, man 
or woman, who can invest about $1,500 in a large, well-equipped 
business college located in a rapidly growing Southern in- 
dustrial city. Salary and stock earnings should provide a satis- 
factory income. State qualifications and enclose photograph 
with first letter. Address, No. 39. 





WANTED: Capable teacher-solicitor who can teach book- 
keeping and related subjects. Must own a car and be able to 
get results. The right person will be given a chance to have 
an interest in the school. Address, No. 49. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college, debt-free, located 25 miles 
west of Chicago. No competition in county; population 100,000. 
Price $5,000. No down-payment; no interest charges. Monthly 
payment $100. Address, No. 40. 





FOR SALE: Small school, entirely out of debt, located near 
Philadelphia in the county seat. Very profitable. Cash $2,000, 
or cash $1,000, terms $1,500. Address. No. 41. 





FOR SALE: Half-interest in a well-established school lo- 
cated in a large Southwestern city. Average annual enrollment 
of 400. Address, No. 42. 





FOR SALE: A high-grade, three-teacher private commer- 
cial college located in western Pennsylvania. Low overhead; 
no debts. Seventy-five new students. Has a drawing territory 
of 7,500 high school graduates each year. School approved by 
the State Committee of Pennsylvania. Proprietor retiring from 
- work because of other business interests. Address, No. 
43. 





FOR SALE: Small business school with splendid reputa- 
ion. Has had 26 years’ successful service to community. 
Located in center of business district; small overhead. Selling 
because of owner’s death. Address, No. 44. 


FOR SALE: An excellent two-teacher school, absolutely 
debt-free. School located in rich oil section; no competition. 
Equipment in A-1 condition. Low rent. Price $1,000. Selling 
because owner is entering Civil Service work. fAddress, No."45. 
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M graph Machine (84 x 14); 1 A. B. Dick post card Mimeo- 
graph Machine (8% x 12); 1 Burroughs Calculator, direct 
subtraction key (ten columns); 11 basketball uniforms. Ad- 
dress, No. 48. 





FOR SALE: Thirty business school desks. Address, Box 
315, Middletown, New York. 








Commercial Department Goes to College 
(Continued from page 15) 


He earned a Summerfield Scholarship while attending 
North High. While he was at Kansas University, he 
won a scholarship to Northwestern University. He 
began his study of accounting at North High and 
found it so interesting that he has made accounting 
his life work. Ralph, do you have a word for us this 
afternoon? 


Ralph: Thanks for the flowery introduction, Betty. I 
am always glad to say a good word for North High 
and especially for the department of commerce where 
I began my study of accounting. As Betty has told 
you, accountancy has become of major importance to 
me because of my interest that was created for that 
subject during my high school days. My advice to 
those boys and girls who are planning to enter the 
business world is to enroll for all the commercial 
subjects they can possibly take while in high school. 
While I am particularly interested in the accounting 
field, I have a word for high school boys concerning 
opportunities in the secretarial field. 


Betty: Attention, Allen, and all other high school boys! 


Ralph: Women stenographers outnumber men stenog- 
raphers about 20 to 1, and as a result, men stenog- 
raphers are at a premium. There is a demand for men 
court reporters and some firms prefer men stenog- 
raphers because once these men stenographers have 
learned the business, they are ready to advance to 
positions of greater responsibilities in the firm. 


Allen: Ralph, I should like to have you as my partner 
in a debate one of these days because you surely know 
how to present all the pertinent facts concerning your 
subject. 


Betty: Ralph, do you ever see any of the former North 
High commercial graduates downtown who are mak- 
ing good in the husiness world? 


Ralph: Yes, indeed. .I see some of them every day. 
Here are just a few: (Names some graduates, giving 
the year in which they graduated and the firms for 
which they work.) 


Allen: After all these convincing facts, you may be sure 
that I shall be a booster for the department of com- 
merce from this time on. 

Betty: Allen, with your debating ability, you should be 
able to “‘spread the good news’”’ quite convincingly 
concerning the opportunities afforded the high school 
students by the department of commerce. And re- 
member, Allen, thanks to my knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting, I shall be in college next fall along with 
you and my other friends. 


Th. WALANUE SHEET 











Modern Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 9) 


He claimed that these services did not re- 
ceive attention commensurate with their im- 
portance. The only service that is commonly 
studied is insurance. 

However, topics that appeared frequently 
in the courses were advertising, government 
protection for the consumer, price and retail 
selling methods, the role of the consumer in 
economic society, standards of living, and 
consumers’ financial problems. Standards 
and grades, brand names, labels and specifi- 
cations, wastes in consumption, frauds, and 
swindles were frequent topics. 

We are also informed by the Harap Survey 
that financial problems of the consumer do 
not occur so frequently in college courses as 
in secondary school courses where commer- 
cial teachers stress monetary affairs. Co- 
operative movement courses in colleges were 
fairly frequent but they were neglected in 
secondary courses. In general, the treat- 
ment of consumer organization and most 
theoretical courses were found at the college 
level. 


SOME FAR-REACHING CONCLUSIONS. The suc- 
cessful retail merchant realizes that his suc- 
cess depends upon such factors as a sincere 
desire to serve the firm’s customers, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the details of that busi- 
ness, a well-trained as well as an educated 
sales personnel, a forward-looking viewpoint 
in advance of consumer demand, and a 
proper appreciation of the two-way benefits of 
consumer education. 

Likewise, in wholesale merchandising, co- 
operation with and services to the firm’s 
retail merchant customers help toward suc- 
cessful business relationships in this sphere 
of business activity. 

This consumer angle in modern mer- 
chandising becomes exceedingly vivid when 
the modern merchant notes the numerous 
easily accessible publications available on 
commodity buying and other consumer 
problems which are being read and digested 
by prospective purchasers everywhere. 

The extent of this consumer literature has 
been indicated in a one hundred-page 
pamphlet, issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office, entitled Consumers’ Bookshelf—A 
Bibliography of Publications on Commodity 
Buying and Other Consumer Problems. 

Even our intelligent modern merchant is 
both amazed and enlightened when he sees 
the subjects covered in this bibliography. 
Some of these subjects are: buying in gen- 


Fd. WALANUE SHEET 








eral, textiles, foods, household equipment, 
related consumer problems, and aids for 
teachers of consumer problems. 

While the demand for consumer education 
is reflected in such publications as those 
named in the Consumers’ Bookshelf, in Con- 
sumers’ Guide, and in The American Con- 
sumer, a comprehensive survey of seventy- 
one courses in high schools, colleges, and 
adult education classes by Professor Henry 
Harap of George Peabody Teachers’ College 
points to a wide range of different subjects 
covered in this field. 

Of the high school courses investigated by 
Professor Harap, it was found that the 
greater number were taken up in the business 
department; at the college level, home ec- 
onomics led the field; and in the adult educa- 
tion division, consumer courses were listed 
in the economics department. 

This well-known Harap Survey also 
showed that high schools tended to em- 
phasize consumer goods and college courses 
neglected consumer goods; high schools and 
colleges laid stress on problems of public 
welfare, consumer organization, and prin- 
ciples of consumption; and adult education 
courses treated consumers’ goods with a 
slightly inadequate consideration of finance 
and a serious neglect of consumers’ courses. 








Teaching Commercial Geography 
(Continued from page 19) 


The project method has several definite 
advantages. (1) It stresses two main points 
of general education, since the foundation of 
each unit or exercise in the project is the 
“individual” creative work (map, graph, 
chart, thought-question), which is preceded 
by group (social) discussion and participa- 
tion, thereby combining group and individ- 
ual activity. (2) Every student has the op- 
portunity to participate at the same time in 
the project; hence, there are no idlers. (3) 
It is aimed, providing the project is properly 
planned, for all mentalities since the degree 
of skill exercised in the work will determine 
the grade. (4) It is a logical approach since 
the group work at the beginning of the period 
leads up to the individual work at the end 
of the period. (5) It shows definite results, 
for the projects show what the student is 
doing and what he is capable of doing. 

Today, we hear a great deal regarding the 
functional method of teaching. One has 
only to use the project method of teaching 
to realize that here is truly a functional 
method of teaching a fascinating subject 
which we call commercial geography. 
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SPECIALISTS 


A Book With Modern Applications 





Effective Business Correspondence 


SECOND EDITION BY AURNER 


Fresh-from-business examples of many illustrative letters 
are used to make the course realistic and vivid. The dis- 
cussions are written in a simple, fresh style with interesting 
topics that lead the student to read and to study. The busi- 
ness letter is used as the motivating influence throughout 
the entire book. However, grammar assignments are woven 
in as the student sees the necessity of using correct, forceful 
English. Applications of the principles are made through 
interesting and practical problems and projects which ac- 
company each assignment. The organization of the subject 
matter develops new unity and integration of all types of 
business letters. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is available for 
a long or a short course. It may also be obtained with a 
workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati »- New York « Chicago »- San Francisco + Dallas 





I N BUSINESS 





EDUCATION 





A NEW TREATMENT OF ARITHMETIC 
FOR PERSUNAL AND BUSINESS USES 


Applied 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION 


BY CURRY AND RICE 





The functional presentation of arithmetical principles in 

this new 1940 textbook is striking a new high in interest 

Available with— among students and teachers. The fundamental opera- 
tions of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 

common fractions, decimals, percentages, and interest 

Workbook are presented in the first three units in a functional 
manner instead of in the traditional abstract manner. 
For example, in Unit I there are three sections: (1) 
Deposit Tickets (addition), (2) Check Stubs (addition 
and subtraction), and (3) Bank Statement and Recon- 
Teachers’ Manual ciliation (subtraction). This new treatment avoids the 
abstract presentation of the fundamental operations; 

therefore, the course is more interesting and much 

Teachers’ Key more practical and realistic. 


Achievement Tests 


Part | is devoted to the business calculations that are 
of particular interest to the individual, but these calcu- 
lations are also important to any individual who expects 
to go into business. Part II is devoted to the business 
calculations that are required of employees in business. 
Each unit takes up a particular department or division 
of business and presents the various calculations that 
Prisma Seathors are common in that phase of business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





